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The Surtax Again 
@ NE of the few real political items emanating 


from the holy calm of White Court concerns 
the President’s solicitude that surtaxes and 
the Federal inheritance taxes should be radically 
reduced. Mr. Coolidge is reported as favoring a 
twenty-five per cent maximum surtax and corre- 
sponding prunings all along the line; the volatile 
Senator Couzens is said to favor an even more 
wholesale reduction. At this date, it is impossible to 
say how Congress will react to the Administration’s 
wishes. Probably no proposal ever enjoyed a better 
press than Secretary Mellon’s last attempt at scien- 
tific reduction of the surtaxes. In spite of an almost 
unanimous newspaper support, the Democrats and 
a few Republican tribunes of the people combined 
to defeat Mr. Mellon’s program and altered the 
income-tax law in favor of the small taxpayer rather 
than the large. The Democrats in the last Presi- 
dential campaign were loud in their praises of this 
achievement, but the result showed how little the 
public appreciated their efforts. 
Perhaps the new Congress will remember both 
the popular indifference of last November to the 


Democratic tax efforts and the immense popular 
support which will rally around any program spon- 
sored by President Coolidge. It would probably be 
good political strategy for the Democrats to let the 
Administration reduce the surtaxes in the higher 
brackets and thus possibly fall into the pit which 
they had dug—the deep pit of favoring a few 
rich men at the apparent expense of the many. All 
this, however, is conjectural. A committee of the 
Senate has been investigating the whole subject 
for many months. Their report must be heard be- 
fore definite policies can be intelligently formulated. 


The Scopes Trial 
HEORETICALLY, publicity produces and 


focuses a white light on events and people. 
Actually, our American habit of publicity is more 
in the nature of a smoke screen. In the deep, dark 
fog created by the special writers, correspondents, 
sob-sisters, Fundamentalist pulpit orators, scientific 
snobs, human-interest reporters, and the miscel- 
laneous crew of crackbrains and publicity seekers, 
the original idea of the Dayton drama becomes 
daily more obscure and incoherent. The issue loses 
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its clear edge in the smudge of words and more 
words. Reason staggers out badly gassed by the 
sonorous platitudes of the Bryans, the shouted 
ineptitudes of the Stratons, and the passionate 
legalisms of the defense. A group of confused, be- 
wildered rustics, hostile and surprised, find them- 
selves called on to judge a matter which they cannot 
understand amid a clatter of typewriters, an unin- 
terrupted clicking of telegraph keys, and a bedlam 
of angry voices. The public opinion of their time 
and place, the prejudices of their upbringing sk#ll- 
fully inflamed, the disturbing embarrassment of a 
sudden indecent publicity combine to render their 
verdict futile and valueless. 

The Dayton comedy has passed out of all reality 
and sober meaning. It has become a publicity stunt, 
a chance to stir up “reader interest” in the jaded, 
dog-day newspaper public. It is now a humiliating 
spectacle, an illustration of our sorry habit of doing 
our less dignified laundry work in public. Long be- 
fore the shouting dies away and Mr. Bryan departs 
to his real-estate transactions at Miami, the civilized 
portion of the human race will have left the theatre 
in disgust. Whatever the verdict of the Tennessee 
jury, the verdict of civilized public opinion has 
been given long since. The only interest in the 
Dayton trial is to determine whether or not passion, 
prejudice, and obscurantism are still actively 
strong, are perhaps for the moment victorious in 
this America of 1925. Nobody believes that a Ten- 
nessee jury or Legislature can long obscure that 
truth which we are told is mighty and will prevail. 
The mischief they can do is temporary and essen- 
tially ludicrous. Mr. Bryan and his followers may 
bray forth the claims of ignorance and buttress 
their prejudices with a conveniently medieval 
theology, but their sophistries cannot endure long 
or do much damage. In fact, their success would be 
of service to the country. It would illustrate the 
fragility of our self-satisfaction and complacency, 
the shallowness of our enlightenment, the lacunas in 
our national culture. Perhaps it would bring about 
some heart searching and some constructive efforts 
toward genuine self-education. 


Yet the Unregenerate Will Laugh 


iv is in the incidental buffooneries of the Scopes 
trial that we must find relief from the gloomy 
picture there presented of American intellect in a 
state of advanced, if precocious, decay. The New 
York Times in solemn grief may moan: 


No one can yet measure the impulse and en- 
couragement to erratic thinking which the Dayton 
trial is giving. It is a sort of notice, posted up so 
that the whole nation can read it, of the breakdown 
of the reasoning powers. It is seeming evidence that 
the human mind can go into deliquescence without 
falling into stark lunacy. How unsettling all this 


will be to intellects already partly unsettled, no man 
can yet say. But the demonstrated immense at- 
traction at Dayton for all sorts of half-baked 
creatures, charlatans, and cracked brains, is an in- 
dication of the mental and moral infection which 
has been let loose upon the land, with Mr. Bryan 
as its chief agent — let us hope, the unwitting agent. 


Yet some of us, unregenerate, may find in this 
mad spectacle the matter for a vast, enduring mirth; 
it promises to become one of the classic follies of our 
race. We can derive an immense satisfaction from 
the vision of Dr. John Roach Straton volunteering 
his services and dedicating the fruits of his own 
scientific researches to confuting the scientists them- 
selves. We can enjoy in our humble and slightly 
malicious way the cartoon of Mr. Bryan studying a 
statue of a rather brutalized himself which is labeled, 
“The Missing Link. Missed in 1896, 1900, and 1908.” 
We can even find a shocked secret pleasure in read- 
ing the words of Rev. Charles R. Jones of Dayton 
when he introduced Mr. Bryan to the members of 
his Sunday school. He described the eminent Florida 
realtor as not only “a voice crying in the wilderness, 
not only a great statesman, and a great Christian 
gentleman, but the ambassador of Jesus Christ.” 
Comment, one feels, would be superfluous. 

There is keen, intellectual diversion, too, in follow- 
ing the nimble logic of both prosecution and defense; 
their eager efforts to confuse and distort the issue. 
The whole picture is rich in a wild, incredible luxuri- 
ance of tropical imbecility. So far, the judge strikes 
one as a sensible, sound citizen; a racy, genuine 
character, shrewd, humorous, and adjustable. He 
goes to church and pays his taxes and, like the rest 
of us, is probably a sinful and compromising man. 
At least, he seems to keep his head when all about 
him are losing theirs; and for this exhibition of 
sanity in a foolish moment, let us be duly thankful. 
He acts as a foil to the more egregious enthusiasts 
who surround him. He is sensible enough, even in 
the hot weather and the crowded court room, not to 
take this effervescence too seriously. 


What Solution for China? 


But President Coolidge and Secretary Kellogg 
are to be congratulated on the leadership they 
have shown in gaining the support of the interested 
powers for a conference on the Chinese situation. 
True, the precedent of the Washington Conference 
and developments in China, where antagonism to 
the Japanese and the British has been more marked 
than toward Americans, made the United States 
the logical nation to convoke the coming conference. 
Nevertheless, the responsibility for calling a meet- 
ing brings with it responsibility for some definite 
program, and all indications point to the develop- 
ment of a plan by our State Department which is 
both liberal and practical. If it can be carried 
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through in the face of the apparent opposition of 
British imperialism and the complete governmental 
chaos in China, our President and Secretary of 
State will have performed a great international 
service. There is no overestimating the importance 
of the present revolt in China which bids fair to 
determine relations between the East and the West 
for many generations to come. If conferences are 
unavailing, we may be faced with the hideous 
spectacle of the white man again resorting to arms 
to compel the yellow man to do his bidding. 


Marriage, a Hardy Perennial 


IVORCE is gaining in popularity faster than 

marriage. The latest census figures show an 
increase in one year of 11 per cent in the number of 
divorces, while the number of marriages increased 
only 8.4 per cent. If you like to view with alarm, 
there are the figures for you. But if you are one who 
prefers to point with pride, you may take the same 
statistics in this form: there were during the year 
1,224,373 marriages, and there were only 165,226 
divorces. About fifteen newly-weds for every pair 
that gave it up as a bad job. All the wrecked homes 
replaced and a million more new homes added. 

The overwhelming mass of opinion, male and 
female, is still in favor of getting and staying 
hitched. So much so that there is plenty of time for 
new economic and social influences to check the 
present trend toward more divorces long before we 
could get to be a nation of grass widows and grass 
widowers. 


Our Own Embassies 


ONGRESS may be asked at the next session to 
authorize the purchase of suitable buildings in 
foreign capitals in which our diplomatic and con- 
sular officers may live and perform their duties. 
Such buildings are owned already in a number of 
instances, but their existence is an exception to the 
general rule and practice of our Government. Con- 
gress has been reluctant to spend money on a service 
which in the old days it regarded with envy not 
unmixed with malice. When consular and diplo- 
matic appointments were merely among the rewards 
of office, when a snug berth in Europe or South 
America represented only a convenient payment for 
services rendered by a deserving Democrat or a 
stalwart Republican, there was some excuse for this 
jealousy and penuriousness. 

Now, however, with both services on a different 
basis, it -is obviously proper and right that our for- 
eign representatives should be housed in a manner 
appropriate to the dignity of the nation they 
represent. It is undemocratic and altogether con- 
trary to our tradition that only a rich man should 
be able to represent this country decently, that a 


poor man who has had training and experience in 
long years of service should be unable to accept the 
more important trusts because his means do not 
permit him fittingly to meet the requirements of 
the position. Our foreign service is important and 
varied. We have consuls and visa officers, represent- 
atives of the Department of Agriculture, customs, 
and public health service, trade commissioners, 
military and naval attachés, diplomatic officers, 
and hosts of minor and subordinate officials. In 
some instances, rental allowances are made; in 
others, office buildings are owned or leased by the 
Government, and in a few cases, embassies, in one 
way or another, have come into the possession of 
the Federal Government. But no definite program 
or policy has been consistently followed. The pres- 
ent plans of the State Department contemplate 
such a program. This work should go on steadily 
and systematically. If our diplomats are anything, 
they are centers of influence, benevolent propa- 
gandists for the good of our country and its citizens, 


‘and apostles of a better understanding between 


nations. A diplomat has ceased to meet old Sir 
Henry Wotton’s definition of “a man sent abroad 
to lie for his country.” He is now in every helpful 
and proper sense a representative abroad of his 
fellow citizens. It is unseemly and ridiculous that he 
should live in hired rooms over a delicatessen shop 
or in a building given up to clairvoyants and de- 
tective agencies. Economy, good sense, and a recog- 
nition of the genuinely democratic basis for the 
demand require that our representatives should be 
suitably housed in permanent homes commensurate 
with the dignity and importance of their missions as 
representatives of this country. 


A Grea Discovery 
ITHOUT arousing false hopes in the public 


mind that a sure cure for cancer has been 
found, the discovery of the organism which caused 
that malignant growth may be regarded as a tre- 
mendously important step toward finding such a 
cure for one of the most dreadful ills which afflict 
humanity. The rather veiled announcement of the 
British National Institute of Medical Research ex- 
plains that a newly perfected technique of observa- 
tion, based on ultramicroscopic developments, has 
made it possible to find and isolate the exceedingly 
minute organism which, in combination with other 
contributory factors, is apparently responsible for 
the cancerous growth. The British National Institute 
has not forgotten that although Koch isolated the 
tuberculosis microbe forty years ago, no immuniza- 
tion has yet been found to conquer the disease. The 
cure for cancer may remain a mystery for many long 
years to come. At present, as in the past, afflicted 
persons can only rely on prompt and early operation 
and on the general effect of living a healthy and 
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normal life. But at least one great and important 
chapter has been finished. The most important step 
has been taken. One can only hope that the devotion 
of scientists will be able to apply the knowledge 
already gained to complete the conquest of this 
awful scourge. 


The Renaissance of the C-rs-t 


Be nenaeil enterprising corset manufacturers 
have clubbed together of late to reéstablish a 
vogue for their wares. “In this day of woman’s un- 
chartered freedom of the Bolshevist figure,” they 
query, “are corsets only another obsolete tradition 
to be cast aside?” Their answer is, “No, a thousand 
times, no!” “The corset,” they insinuate, “has be- 
come, not so much a social obligation and the whim 
of fashion as a sound, physical first aid in helping 
women to keep the upright posture every minute of 
the day and under all conditions. This graceful, erect 
carriage is not only a matter of health, but a reflec- 
tion of good breeding and class distinction.” 

Such arguments are ingenious, appealing as they 
do to half the citizens of a democracy in which class 
distinctions are taken with considerable solemnity. 
But will the women yield? The corset is more than a 
garment — it is a symbol. In times past it stood for 
the subjection of women, representing the ideal of 
gentility which forbade active physical exertion — 
or, for that matter, mental exertion. Then came the 
athletic age, the age, above all, of bicycles. Young 
women, to the intense horror of the onlookers who 
grieved that they should have lived to see it, 
mounted these infernal contraptions, clad — if one 
could believe his eyes — in bifurcated nether gar- 
ments. After this, the advent of suffrage was but a 
matter of years, and the corset, obviously, was 
doomed. Buoyant feminists swung down: Fifth 
Avenue and Pennsylvania Avenue and other 
avenues; the war appeared, girls in overalls worked 
in munition factories, society women drove motor 
trucks, Red Russia burst forth (perhaps the fem- 
inine battalions of death had something sinister to 
do with that), and, to crown all, the flapper came. 
Woman was free at last — almost more free, it 
seemed, than her brothers, and altogether too free 
for some decrepit shades who had lingered on from 
the reign of Queen Victoria. If there had been any 
occasion for suffrage parades at that moment, the 
demonstrators might well have carried a tattered 
corset as evidence of their emancipation. 

But eternal vigilance is the price of liberty. Can 
enfranchised femininity stand against the powerful 
propaganda of the corset trust? Can she resist the 
plausible plea that the corset of today is a re- 
formed and humane article, not to be confused with 
the Iron Maidens of yesteryear? Is she brave 
enough to run the risk of not reflecting good breed- 
ing and class distinction? 


The answer is difficult, indeed. Yet history 
teaches us that humanity advances, not steadily, 
but, as it were, in possibly ascending spirals. Reac- 
tion ever follows revolution. The flapper, even now, 
is obsolete. Perhaps the renaissance of the corset 
will signify the return of the blushing Young Person 
and, it may even be, of the Perfect Lady who was 
contemporaneous with good Prince Albert. 


No Peace in the Riff 


EACE in the Riff seems not a matter of today 

nor of tomorrow. The Moroccans are reaching 
out for freedom with a zeal which has been whetted 
by Abd-el-Krim’s definition of the present struggle 
as a Holy War. “Fighting the infidels” has called 
forth the strongest instincts of the Moors for genera- 
tions past, and their present strike for freedom has 
reopened a struggle centuries old. France must 
prepare for a long and hard offensive if she is to 
subdue her wards. No halfway measure is possible. 
She must win or she must acknowledge Abd-el- 
Krim’s absolute authority in the Riff. 

The peace terms which have emanated from 
Madrid where the French and Spanish delegates 
are still mulling over the problems of their Moroccan 
protectorates obviously are intended as little more 
than a sop to Socialist distaste for war. They inti- 
mate that the Government is committed to peace 
and has gone the limit in offering autonomy to 
Abd-el-Krim as “Emir of the Riff” under the 
nominal sovereignty of Mulai Yussef, Sultan of 
Morocco. Meanwhile, the Chamber has voted 
Premier Painlevé the necessary credits for a heavy 
offensive, Gen. Stanislas Naulin has been withdrawn 
from the Ruhr to take charge of military operations, 
and the French troops are being massed for an attack. 

That France will eventually be victorious is a 
foregone conclusion. Superior numbers and weapons 
of war make any other outcome impossible. Only 
the length of the conflict remains in doubt, and the 
odds do not favor an early success. Difficulties of 
the terrain which make guerrilla warfare such an 
effective weapon are multiplied by defections in 
France’s loyal tribes. Smuggled arms and munitions 
have furnished the rebels with a goodly supply 
of war matériel. Unless France and Spain can estab- 
lish an effective blockade along the coast, the situa- 
tion is none too promising. 

France must prosecute the war to a successful 
conclusion if she is to maintain the prestige of her 
position in Morocco. Hers is the primary responsi- 
bility, and the Spaniards, withdrawn from the Riff 
to a narrow sector of their protectorate along the 
sea, may rest secure in the knowledge that upon 
France must fall the brunt of the struggle. Premier 
Painlevé fully realizes the gravity of the situation. 
He may be trusted to do all in his power to bring 
the rebellious tribesmen to terms. 
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Dayton, Tennessee 
“Among those present —” 
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Ungrateful Europe 


of making a person dislike you was to do him 

some signal service which left him your debtor. 
The same base rule applies to nations, but in even 
stronger and more violent form. If you want a 
foreign people to hate your country, save them 
from a famine or foreign conquest, deliver them 
from yellow fever, organize their government and 
snatch their finances from bankruptcy. By so doing 
you will have assured for your country an active and 
virulent ill will. 

We are more or less accustomed to this reaction, 
yet every new manifestation of it hurts like a new 
wound. In Cuba, in Mexico, in the Philippines, in 
Haiti, Nicaragua, and Santo Domingo, the loathing 
felt for the United States is in direct proportion to 
our efforts to help the other nation toward a happier 
destiny. In a few instances we have been fully and 
genuinely altruistic; in all cases the incidental bene- 
fit to ourselves — that is, to our commercial and 
business interests — has been more than balanced 
by the direct benefit to the nations concerned. Yet 
the more we have done for them the more they hate 
us; the keener is their resentment of the sense of 
inferiority implied in external benevolence. 

In most of these instances the demand for our 
help in an emergency was no unanimous appeal. 
There were Cubans who preferred revolution and 
corruption to honest government and fair dealing. 
There are always plenty of fishers in muddied 
waters who wish to have bad enough left alone. 
But among the Allied nations of Europe during the 
war there was no dissenting voice. Our help was 
needed to save them from disaster. They implored 
it, they schemed and propagandized and flattered 
and cajoled to get it. And they got it. We gave in 
war effort, in men and equipment, in money, in 
codperation and support of every kind, lavishly and 
without counting the cost. And as long as we con- 
tinued to give the gratitude endured. From the time 
we stopped Europe has intensely disliked us. Jeal- 
ousy has developed into aversion. 

Of all the nations in the world which have cause 
to be grateful to the United States, Belgium should 
stand first. Aside from the help extended to the Bel- 
gian Government during the war, aside from the 
American Government’s loans to the Commission 
for Relief in Belgium, American private citizens 
gave between November, 1914, and September, 1919, 
through that one agency alone, cash and services 


[: was observed long ago that the surest way 


amounting to more than $135,000,000 in order to 


relieve starvation and distress in Belgium. How 
much else was given at that time and since by 
private charity, how many American households 
stinted themselves in order that Belgians might 


thrive, we have no means of estimating. It is safe to 
say, however, that never has a great nation, com- 
fortable and aloof, given more generously or disin- 
terestedlyor with a more prompt efficiency to a small 
nation in distress than in the case of the American 
efforts to relieve Belgium during the war and after. 
Yet today, not seven years after the Armistice, an 
active propaganda is on foot, led by some of the 
most influential journals in Belgium, to the effect 
that America’s gifts to that country were in the 
nature of “business charity.” Therefore, argue the 
Nation Belge and the Pourquoi Pas, Belgium should 
refuse to pay the governmental debt to America; all 
good Belgians and true should unite in a protest 
against flying the flag of that uncivilized ogre of a 
nation on the Fourth of July, and so on, and so on. 
We do not contend that this attitude is the 
official nor yet the majority attitude of Belgium. 
We do contend that it is symptomatic and may well 
become the attitude, not only of the Belgian nation, 
but of every debtor European state. The crime of 
the United States was to help when help was needed 
and now to ask for a settlement or the promise of a 
settlement within the capacity of each nation to pay 
for only that measure of our assistance represented 
by Government obligations. For that crime it is 
piling up a constantly increasing measure of dislike. 


HIS ingratitude must sadden all Americans 

who have a genuine faith that nations can, in 
their relations to each other, conduct themselves on 
other than purely selfish lines. In times of stress the 
mass mind of a nation seems capable of response to 
idealistic leadership and exalted action. In times ot 
calm or reaction it falls prey to the basest of human 
emotions: greed, complacency, suspicion, and in- 
gratitude. While we hate the smug self-satisfaction 
which seems at times to be characteristic of the 
American mass mind, we hate even more the mali- 
cious envy with which many in Europe are coming 
to view the United States. If this attitude were 
justified by any other offense on the part of the 
United States than the accident of its present wealth, 
we could condone it; but when it arises solely from 
jealousy, born of the fact that the United States is 
not suffering from the same ills which afflict Europe, 
we cannot excuse it. Hatred of “him who hath” by 
“him who hath not” is as old as mankind, yet when 
it shows itself in the form of ingratitude for unselfish 
services rendered it makes one despair of any spirit- 
ual progress. Despair is futile, and fortunately the 
last seven years have shown enough occasional 
evidences of enlightened codperation among nations 
and among leading thinkers in every nation to keep 
the spark of faith alive. 
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A Struggle of the Centuries 


Fighting Under the Green Flag of the Prophet, Abd-el-Krim 
and His Riffian Tribesmen Are Striking for Freedom from 


DELEGATES TO THE FRANCO- 
SPANISH CONFERENCE MEET- 
ING IN MADRID. IT WAS THIS 
BODY WHICH FORMULATED 
THE PEACE TERMS OFFERED 
TO ABD-EL-KRIM 





MARSHAL LYAUTEY, GOVER- 
NOR-GENERAL OF MOROCCO. 
HE HAS RECENTLY BEEN RE- 
LIEVED OF THE MILITARY 
COMMAND WHICH HAS BEEN 
GIVEN TO GEN. STANISLAS 
NAULIN. MARSHAL LYAUTEY 
REMAINS RESIDENT AGENT 
FOR CIVIL AND POLITICAL 
AFFAIRS (BELOW ) 


(Keystone ) 


Flushed with success in his war 
with the Spanish, Abd-el-Krim 
opened war upon the French pro- 
tectorate last April. Early reports 
discounted the importance of oper- 
ations, but the first few weeks of 
conflict proved that the rebel tribes- 
man meant business. His method 
of fighting is not easy to combat. 
It is the worst sort of guerrilla 
warfare, aiming to destroy the 
morale of his opponents rather 





(International) 


French Domination 





























( Keystone) 































( Keystone) 


ALFONSO XIII, KING OF 
SPAIN, AND GENERAL PRIMO 
DE RIVERA, PRESIDENT OF 
THE MILITARY DIRECTORATE 
WHICH CAME TO AN END LAST 
MONTH. GENERAL DE RIVERA 
HAD CHARGE OF CONDUCTING 
SPAIN’S WAR WITH THE 
RIFFIANS A YEAR AGO. THE 
CENTER PICTURE SHOWS ABD- 
EL-KRIM, STORMY PETREL OF 
NORTHERN AFRICA AND 
LEADER OF THE RIFFIAN 
FORCES AT PRESENT WAR- 
RING WITH FRANCE 









(Keystone) 


than to pierce their lines and gain 
a real objective. The Riffians have 
hoped to alienate the allegiance of 
many of the native tribes loyal to 
the French and have to a certain 
extent succeeded in their endeavors. 
Recently, after the Moroccans had 
enjoyed distinct successes, the tide 
began to turn in favor of the 
French. Wavering tribes were 
cemented to the tricolor, and it 
begiris to appear that France will 
finally be victorious in her struggle. 








JEAN LOUIS MALVY, LEADER OF FRANCE’S 
DELEGATION TO MADRID WHICH FORMU- 
LATED THE PEACE OFFER DISPATCHED TO 
ABD-EL-KRIM 
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(International) 









RELIEF 















But the fight will be a long one at best, costly 
in money and men. France is determined to 
carry it through to a finish if her peace 
negotiations, formulated in conjunction with 
the Spaniards at Madrid, are rejected by 
Abd-el-Krim, and it may be expected that the 
war will last well into the winter months. 
Spain has refused to join France in military 
operations, but has consented to a joint naval 
blockade which will halt to a great degree the 


(International) 


WOUNDED ALGERIAN RIFLEMAN BEING HELPED TO A DRESSING 
STATION AT THE REAR OF THE FRENCH LINES 


(Internatio nal) . 


A FRENCH 6-INCH HOWITZER BATTERY IN 


ALGERIAN RIFLEMEN OF THE FRENCH FORCES ADVANCING TO THE FOREIGN LEGIONNAIRES ON THE FIRING LINE IN MOROCCO. THE 
PICTURE GIVES AN EXCELLENT IDEA OF THE DIFFICULTIES WHICH 
RELIEF OF SKER. A MULE MACHINE GUN TRAIN FORMS PART OF THE T 


HE TERRAIN AFFORDS 


ACTION 


(International) 


smuggling of arms to the Riffian 
forces along the coast. 

Recently, a number of Ameri- 
cans, veterans of the French For- 
eign Legion and the Lafayette 
Escadrille, have offered their serv- 
ices to the French. They will be 
formed into an air squadron and 
soon sent to the front around Fez 
toassist inaerial operations against 

the tribesmen. 
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Is Horse Racing a Sport in America P 
Or Has It Fallen Prey to Commercialism? 





By Peter Burnaugh 





OT so very long 
ago, the astute 
managing edi- 


tor of a New York eve- 
ning newspaper issued an 
order for a headline to 
be printed across the top 
of the front page of the 
final edition reading: 

RESULT OF THE 
SEVENTH RACE AT 





‘“What we are pleased to call a sport is in real- 
ity a huge gambling machine — a daily nation- 
wide game of stud poker,” 
racing expert of the New York Telegram-Mail, 
and a keen lover of horses and horse racing. 
His article sets down the reasons why betting 
is practically a necessary adjunct to the game, 
though, theoretically, it need play no part in the 

interest of the sport. 


—a daily, nation-wide 
game of stud poker. 
* * * 

Last winter a corpora- 
tion known as the Miami 
Jockey Club sold stock, 
invested nearly a million 
dollars in the construc- 
tion of a new racing 
plant near Miami, Flor- 
ida, and inaugurated a 


says Mr. Burnaugh, 








NEW ORLEANS. 

This headline was destined to be perpetual, 
changing only as the name of the track changed. 
The wisdom of the order was attested by the fact 
that other New York dailies followed the example 
and adopted it as a permanent institution. 

It is a significant thing. The function of the head- 
line is, of course, that of a salesman for the news it 
announces. In no business is the field more carefully 
analyzed to determine what the public wants. The 
reasonable deduction, therefore, is that the most 
coveted piece of news in New York City at six 
o’clock on any winter’s evening is the name of a 
horse that has won a race on a track a thousand 
miles away. 


INCE this interest is constant, winter and sum- 
mer, regardless of the class of horses engaged; 
since the seventh and last event on any day’s racing 
at a winter track almost invariably brings out the 
cheapest, oldest, most decrepit horses of the day, it 
seems safe to assume that the public interest does 
not lie in the personality of the successful horse. 

What it all amounts to is this: a considerable part 
of the population of New York City — and the 
same is probably true, in varied degree, of every city 
of the United States — is financially interested each 
day in the outcome of racing somewhere, and a news- 
paper containing the result of the last race is highly 
salable because it permits its reader to balance his 
books on the day’s operations. 

Familiarity with the kind of horses that run in 
the last race at New Orleans each day permits no 
other explanation. I am thoroughly convinced that 
the interest in the winner is, in an overwhelming 
majority of cases, neither more nor less than the 
interest a man has in the identity of an opponent’s 
buried card in a game of stud poker. 

Wherefore, it is deduced that what we are pleased 
to call a sport is in reality a huge gambling machine 


fro 


race meeting there on 
January 15, taking advantageof the influx of visitors. 

On March 15, after fifty-one days of sport, the 
profits had entirely paid for the plant and all other 
initial expenditures. The second meeting will open 
next January with all indebtedness marked off and 
nothing but dividends ahead. Stock which sold at 
par less than a year ago is now eagerly sought at 
$250 a share. 

Stockholders in the four tracks in Kentucky, and 
in the same number in Maryland, are reaping a 
golden harvest. The month of June brought news of 
no less than three new corporations being formed to 
build that number of new tracks in Florida. 

Ohio, for the last year, has been a mushroom bed 


of race tracks. The latest and most costly opened 


near Cincinnati on July 6. This new track and the 
old Latonia track across the river will, between 
them, draw a constant flow of money from eager 
turf fans in Cincinnati from May until November. 

Wherefore, it is deduced that racing is neither a 


’ sport nor a gamble, but a bonanza. 


HAVE taken a somewhat circuitous route to 

make this point: that racing is an enterprise so 
vast that it has become the raison d’étre of several 
vast auxiliary enterprises; that it is subject to.a 
variety of definitions when looked on, in turn, 
through the eyes of those to whom racing represents 
only one of those auxiliaries; but that, basically, the 
matching of horses'‘against each other in tests of 
speed and endurance is a sport and that, at least 
theoretically, it is carried on in accordance with the 
highest principles of sportsmanship and in complete 
glisregard of those auxiliary enterprises which give 
“it a black eye. 

It is unfortunately true that pure sport in horse 
racing in this or any other country is never achieved. 
That is partly due to man’s cupidity, partly to his 
poverty. We are told that we are the richest country 
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in the world, and yet it 
is a simple fact that we 
cannot afford to race 
horses for sport. Even 
for Americans, horse rac- 
ing is too expensive to 
permit indulgence in it 
as a diversion by a 
sufficient number of per- 
sons to keep it alive. 
When it is a business, 
rather than a diversion, 
it may be highly honor- 
able, but it is not a 
sport. 

It is also beside the 
question whether the 
owners bet or not, so 
long as the conduct of 
their stables is not 
governed by their betting activities nor financially 
dependent on the success of their wagers. I have 
heard a man lauded as a sportsman because he 
“‘races his horses and never bets a nickel on them,” 
and I have heard another lauded no less as a 
sportsman because “‘if he thinks his horse will win, 
he will bet the bookmakers to a standstill.” 

There was, for instance, the owner who had set 
his heart on winning two important events on a 
day’s program. He had won the first, and was sitting 
in his box reveling in the assurance of his trainer 
that he would complete the “double.” 

From a conversation in a neighboring box he 
overheard enough to know that the woman who 
occupied it had brought a number of friends to the 
track and had encouraged them to bet on her horse 
in the same race. This woman’s racing string had 
been singularly unsuccessful up to that time, 
though she had many well-bred horses in her stable. 


(/nternational) 


1 li reports of that day’s racing told how the 
sportsman won the two events; but they did not 
tell of the strenuous efforts he made at the last mo- 
ment to obtain permission from the stewards to 
withdraw his candidate from the second of them 
in order to leave the field clear for his feminine rival; 
or how, failing in that, he pulled the strings to ob- 
tain for the latter’s horse, without her knowledge, 
the best available jockey on the course to replace the 
apprentice jockey who rode for her stable. 

Such rivalries as that between the stables of Mr. 
and Mrs. Samuel D. Riddle and that of Mr.and Mrs. 
Walter Jeffords give a notion of how sporting a thing 
racing can be and occasionally is. 

Mrs. Jeffords is a niece of Mrs. Riddle, and the 
two families, living on neighboring estates in Penn- 
sylvania, are almost inseparable the year round. 
Both have strong stables and leading candidates in 
many of the most important stakes. And in six 





A view of the huge crowd assembled for the opening 
of the present racing season at the Bowie, 
Maryland, track 


years, since that spring 
when Mr. Riddle was 
confident that his two- 
year-old colt named 
Man o’ War would be 
a champion, and Mr. 
Jeffords entertained the 
same view regarding his 
Golden Broom, I do not 
recall one race in which 
either has “scratched 
out” in order to let the 
other win. It was Mr. 
Jeffords’ ambition then 
to beat Man o’ War with 
Golden Broom, just as 
it is his highest ambi- 
tion now to beat Amer- 
ican Flag, the son of 
Mano’ War racing under 
Mr. Riddle’s colors, with his own colt, By Hisself. 
Close corporation ends when these two colors 
appear in the same race. On the day that Mr. 
Jeffords won the Oaks with Florence Nightingale, I 
am told that both he and his trainer had sizable 
bets on the filly, and that they placed their winnings 
in toto on their colt, Mars, in the last race of the same 
day. In the running, Mars was’ clearly best of all 
the field save one, and that one beat him in a terrific 
stretch duel. It was Mr. Riddle’s colt, Crusader. 


Bu such an attitude toward racing may be 
taken only by owners who are financially able to 
support a racing stable without successful betting, 
to bet not at all, or to pay without difficulty if they 
lose. Unfortunately, the number of such owners is 
in the minority. The game is too expensive. 

Whereas a poor Nurmi may race for months and 
keep his amateur standing, or a tenth-rate boxer 
may make a pretty fair living out of his profession, 
a race horse enjoys no such independence. As a rule, 
he represents a heavy deficit on his owner’s books 
at the end of the year, unless it has been balanced 
by judicious wagering. 

You may not like the idea, but it is unquestion- 
ably true that betting keeps racing alive in America 
— as it does in every other country; mind you, not 
revenue from wagers, at least not in New York State, 
where the tracks are technically unconscious of the 
bookmaking within their confines, but the gate 
revenue from the thousands who would not spend 
$3.85 to pass a gate merely to see six contests. 

Nor is the dependence of racing on the betting 
public, alone, financial. The desire of sportsmen to 
build up strong racing establishments, to see their 
colors carried to victory in widely advertised events, 
is grounded in the public interest in those events. 
That interest, in turn, is aroused to a considerable 
extent by the betting odds. Take away the betting, 
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and public interest collapses; take away the public 
interest, and racing collapses. 

It is conceivable— though debatable — that 
there are enough men of means with racing stables 
in America to hold race meetings from which the 
betting features would be eliminated. There are even 
a few ardent lovers of the horse whose hobby is the 
mating of blood lines and the development of speed 
and stamina who would feel sufficiently repaid by 
seeing their judgment vindicated in actual contest, 
though no other eyes than theirs watched the result. 

People will cite the constant public interest in 
such uncommercial sports as football, boxing, track 
events, baseball — on which, of course, no one ever 
dreams of betting —as evidence of our national 
love of sport for sport’s sake. It is true, too, that 
there is far more personal interest and enthusiasm 
shown at the tracks in this country than in England 
or France where few people bother to watch the 


sometimes come in 








Conquering the Earthquake Crisis 
By Arthur Pound 


horses run once they have put their bets down. 
Their interest seemed confined to two sets of num- 
bers — those on the betting odds and those on the 
winning post. 

Many of the small owners are numbered among 
the most respected men of the turf. They, too, are 
indispensable to the racing structure. They are the 
ones who take over the culls from the stables of 
owners who race only horses of stake quality, and 
it is to them that the racing secretaries look to fill 
out the secondary races on their daily programs. 

For them, nevertheless, racing is a livelihood; 
and, as I have shown, that livelihood is at least 
partly earned through judicious wagering. Earning 
a living by betting on race horses may be accom- 
plished in a very honorable manner, perhaps, but 
it may not be defined as sport in the way that I un- 
derstand the word. To the extent that racing is sup- 
ported by them, it is not a sport, but a business. 


great body of data is now 


ARTHQUAKES Any area in America may be jolted by earthquake undetermined, although a 
at any time. But by thorough preparation in advance, 


groups. In the ten 75 per cent of the human and material losses can be 
years between 1727 and _ avoided. Mr. Pound’s second article outlines the 
1737 the Atlantic Coast was necessities of preventive work and describes the re- 
shaken bysix severe’quakes, _ searches already conducted in this almost novel field. 


three of which — Newbury- 

port, Montreal, and New York — were of major 
intensity. From 1858 to 1872 this same region 
suffered nine ‘quakes, one of which was major. 
While the Boston ’quake of 1755 and the Charleston 
‘quake of 1886, both of No. 8 rating, were not pre- 
ceded or followed closely by other notable lesions, 
they were accompanied by minor shocks. Whether 
there is or is not a law of earthquake cycle remains to 
be proved. While great shocks do come in groups, 
they also come singly. So far, there is only a general 
principle, and no plan for reducing earthquake 
hazard will be effective that is founded on anything 
short of eternal vigilance. It will not do merely to 
improvise relief methods at the outset of what ap- 
pears to be an earthquake cycle and then allow the 
plan to lapse after a few quiescent years. 

At present, there can be no doubt that the earth’s 
crust 1s in a more active process of readjustment 
than usual. Within six months serious displacements 
have occurred on both shores of the United States, 
in the Rocky Mountain area, in Japan, South 
America, and in the Mediterranean region. Just 
what relation, if any, these scattered phenomena 
bear to each other and whether this crustal read- 
Justment is just beginning are matters as yet 


being collected which, after 
mature study, may yield 
valid conclusions on both 
points. However, from the 
standpoint of earthquake 
hazard in America, the fact cannot be too strongly 
emphasized that a great part of the area of the United 
States may be jolted at any time. 

In so far as earthquake hazard can be measured 
in money, it can, of course, be spread through 
insurance. The League of Nations, stirred by recent 
catastrophes, is even now considering the creation of 
an International Mutual Assurance fund against 
such disasters, all member states to contribute to a 
fund of $125,000,000 in the same proportion to which 
they subscribe to the expenses of the League. It is 
recognized at Geneva that the funds of the Red 
Cross and other voluntary organizations are not 
sufficient to finance relief work in an overwhelming 
catastrophe at the moment of greatest need. The 
plan provides for an International Assurance Board 
to advance credits to voluntary organizations in 
order that they may begin work immediately — 
these advances to be considered as loans and repaid 
at a minimum rate of five per cent of the annual 
incomes of the borrowers. While this proposal must 
run the gamut of searching criticism before adop- 
tion, it is altogether likely that some such pooling 
of world wealth against earthquake hazard will 
come out of the deliberations of the special 
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commission which has been considering the matter 
ever since the Tokyo earthquake of 1923. 


N excellent humanitarian idea, this one of world 
insurance, but it does not meet the issue of 
earthquake hazard squarely. While it would spread 
loss, it would not of itself reduce the loss. To some 
extent it might even reduce the incentive to prepare 
against earthquake hazard. States which had written 
off half of their potential losses by advance prepara- 
tion might be called upon to finance huge losses in 
backward sections whose inhabitants had neglected 
to observe the first principles of public safety as 
regards earthquake hazard. International mutual 
insurance, consequently, should be coupled with 
personal responsibility for preventive measures that 
will tend to do away with the possible seventy-five 
per cent of remediable misery and loss which every 
*quake visits upon an unprepared area. On the other 
hand, if international insurance comes to pass, the 
member states will have a continuing economic 
interest in earthquake hazard, and the tendency will 
be for them to insist upon certain standards for 
community construction, street plans, and relief 
administration as well as stressing education on 
proper public conduct in emergencies. Then the 
responsibility for action will fall, as it always has 
in the United States, upon the individual. 
The most advanced thinking along the line of 
prevention done so far in eastern America has 
emanated from the Engineering-Economics Founda- 
tion of Boston, a post-graduate college chartered 
by the general court of the State of Massachusetts. 
Its president, Dr. Hollis Godfrey, is the man who 
took the germ idea of the Council of National De- 
fense to Washington in 1916 and sold it to the 
Federal Government. He had been thinking that 
thought since 1906 with the result that when the 
United States entered the war a good deal of the 
spade work of industrial mobilization had been 
-accomplished. In the Engineering-Economics Foun- 
dation are highly distinguished scientists who, as 
research fellows, have studied thoroughly the vari- 
ous phases of earthquake hazard. Back of th: En- 
gineering-Economics Foundation are scores of the 
most vigorous and practical men in American 
affairs. Since the Foundation is not organized for 
profit, the fruits of these researches either have been 
published or will be published, and the Foundation 
puts its findings immediately before other bodies 
doing similar work in other parts of this country and 
the world. Furthermore, in so far as its resources 
permit, the Foundation stands ready to codperate 
with any governmental subdivision in the area under 
study. Day after day it is counseling with State, 
city, and local authorities on plans to meet the 
police problems which earthquake presents. Day 
after day it is advancing the knowledge which forms 
the basis of all prevention in earthquake shock. 


These studies have created a background against 
which the localized earthquake hazards of given 
communities can be placed and viewed in just 
proportion. An earthquake of No. 8 intensity, of 
which there have been a considerable number along 
the Northeastern Atlantic Coast in the short three 
hundred years of our history, would not wreck well- 
built structures on terrains of solid rock. On the 
other hand, such a shock would seriously affect 
structures on filled ground, like the Back Bay dis- 
trict of Boston and the Canal Street section of 
New York City, producing all or some of the follow- 
ing results: the collapse of weak or poorly built 
houses unable to sway as units; the jamming of 
stationary machines with alignments in the thou- 
sandths of an inch, involving the threat of break- 
down in necessary public services; rupture of water 
and gas mains, intensifying the danger of fire; 
rupture of oil reservoirs — perhaps the most serious 
collateral menace to congested cities. 

Such a shock as racked San Francisco in 1906 
would produce all these results; a No. 8 would 
produce enough of them in a closely congested 
modern city to cause panic and its common se- 
quence: loot, heavy property losses, and numerous 
deaths from wounds, tetanus, and other complica- 
tions in addition to those caused instantaneously in 
the catastrophe itself. 


UPPOSE, however, that there were no weak 
or poorly built houses on filled land, no power 
stations or oil reservoirs, and that water and gas 
installations in those sectors had been made in the 


full knowledge that they might be called upon to ~ 


meet extra strains. In that case, the losses would 
be greatly reduced. Suppose, further, that the police, 
fire, National Guard, and hospital authorities were 
all aware that the city’s filled lands were danger 
spots, and that each unit had a prearranged duty to 
perform on the instant of crisis with respect to each 
filled-in area. And suppose, too, that each public 
service corporation affected could draw out of a 
pigeonhole definite instructions based on scientific 
knowledge of earthquake hazard with which its 


- staff had already been familiarized so that trained 


men could be rushed to points of danger and a 
hundred necessary things accomplished without 
waiting for special orders. Finally, suppose the 
population of filled lands knew in advance what 
was expected of them and what was being done for 
them, that they would be fed, succored, and cared 
for, and that a large part of their duty consisted 
in keeping cool and coéperating in obeying orders. 
Then, truly, a No. 8 earthquake would be met and 
conquered by human reason and energy, and three 
quarters of its potential effect upon life and property 
could be written off. There would still be some 
wreckage to clear away, some unfortunates to 
bury, some wounded to: (Continued opp. page 112) 
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The Sport of Kings, Here and Abroad 
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Sarazen 


Flying Ebony, winner of 
Last year’s king 


the Kentucky Derby 











American Flag, Mano’ War's 
greatest son, led in after win- 
ning the Belmont stakes 






& 


by 


(C. C. Coor) 


Young Aristocrats of the American Turf, 1925 


(Above) Florence Nightingale, winner of the Oaks (Above) Coventry, winner of the Preakness 


(Below) Silver Fox, a strong, consistent performer (Below) Mad Play, winner of the Brooklyn handicap 
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(Wide World) 
Beginning of the ‘‘Grande Semaine,” Auteuil, Paris. The field at one of the jumps 
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(Wide World) 





Derby Day at Epsom 
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In coach and 
four, donkey cart, 
Rolls-Royce, and 
flivver, a great 
population an- 
nually migrates 
to Epsom Downs 
for‘ The Derby.” 
This year the day 
was rainy, but 
nothing dampens 
the spirits of the 
English race- 
going crowd. 
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In contrast with the 
English and Continen- 
tal tracks, which are 
grass, most American 
tracks are of dirt, so 
that the expression, 
‘The Turf,” is a mis- 
nomer as applied to 
our racing. 





(Wide World) 





(Wide World) 
General view of the first race at Belmont Park, won by Walter; 
Lucifer, second; Willfinder, third 


The Kentucky Derby at Louisville, Kentucky. Racing may be the sport of kings, 


but a democratic public seems to enjoy it 
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(Wide World) 


The Grand National at Aintree, England, the greatest and most difficult of all steeplechases. 
The field clearing the first open ditch. Peter the Piper is leading. 
The winner, Double Chance, is seen in the center 


(Wide World) 
Last Day at Royal Ascot 


Sherwood Starr winning the Jersey stakes; Miss Gadabout, the favorite, was nowhere. 
The King and royal family can be dimly seen in the royal box 
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Looking Unemployment in the Face 


HE problem of 
unemployment in 
England is eclips- 


ing every other question 
of home or foreign affairs. 
Week by week the fig- 
ures increase, and the 


By J. St. Loe Strachey 
Editor of the London “‘ Spectator”’ 


The increasing seriousness of England’s unemployment 
problem has begun to color the entire conduct of her inter- 
nal affairs. Prime Minister Baldwin views the situation 
with alarm, and Ramsay MacDonald, leader of the Labor 
party, threatens to propose a vote of censure in the House 
of Commons upon the Conservative Government’s failure 
to take steps to deal with the crisis. In the present article, 
Mr. Strachey offers his solution to the problem. 


here to do anything 
which could increase 
their number. While we 
had so many unemployed, 
they argue, we should 
have avoided anything 
like a contraction of 


total amount of unem- 

ployment, as compared with last year, is up by 
considerably over a quarter of a million. “What are 
we going to do about it?” is the universal question 
which is making hard and fast free traders, like 
myself, consider the claims of protection as a pos- 
sible solution. 

Still, men naturally inclined to protection are 
showing themselves very anxious that nothing shall 
be done which would injure our overseas trade and 
still further weaken the demand for the nonshel- 
tered industries; that is, those which must go into 
the open market and are not like the railways and 
other forms of labor which can have their wages 
regulated by act of Parliament and according to a 
fixed scale. 

It is generally admitted that, for the moment, 
the return to the gold standard and the achievement 
of parity, or apparent parity, between the dollar 
and the pound sterling has had the effect of throwing 
a very large number of men out of work. While the 
exchange with America was unfavorable to this 
country, there were, no doubt, considerable incon- 
veniences in the money market. The producer, how- 
ever, had those advantages for overseas trade which 
belonged to the Germans in their days of moderate 
inflation and belong now to France. The dollar 
will not buy as much now in England as it did, and, 
therefore, there is less temptation, because less 
profit; to buy goods here and take them either to 
America or to foreign countries in payment for 
America’s expenditure in external barters. 


nro apna of our present policy argue that, 
in the long run, we shall be better for our return 
to gold. On the other hand, the opponents of de- 
flation — one of which I must confess myself to be 
—regard this demand for a sacrifice not merely 
with anxiety, but with deep aversion and distrust. 
Some of the antideflationists go so far as to say 
that the friends of gold are, in effect, demanding 
and insisting upon human sacrifices at the shrine of 
parity. The antideflationists hold that it was mad- 
ness while there were a million men unemployed 


credit such as was in- 
volved in raising the bank rate. 

But it must not be supposed that the anti- 
deflationists wanted to have recourse to the printing 
press; that is, were advocates of a dilution of our 
money. Instead, they pinned their faith to the nar- 
row middle way of stabilization, They did not want 
an alteration in the conditions of last year — either 
through dilution or through sublimation. 


HAT they did want was an increase in 

currency and credit, not by means of the 
printing press, but by credits for extra production, 
increasing the volume of goods in proportion to the 
increase in credit. Here is the form of expansion 
caused by cheap money and a low bank rate. It 
does not lead to an increase in prices as does true 
inflation — the greater amount of commodities 
put upon the market keeps the supply level with 
the demand and may even lower prices, the extra 
volume of trade compensating the producer for 
the diminution in profit on each article produced 
and sold. 

The result of cheap money on employment is 
obvious. The wheels of commerce begin to revolve; 
the unemployed are absorbed and begin to live on 
earnings which far exceed even the most generous 
type of dole. At the same time, the money that was 
raised to provide the dole, and drawn with great 
friction and difficulty out of the pockets of the 
taxpayers, is spent in an increased demand for 
goods. 

Already, one sees strong free traders — indus- 
trialists and individualists like Sir Alfred Mond— 
insisting that it would be better to subsidize in- 
dustries and get men to work than to support them 
through the dole. He proposes, therefore, that in 
trades which cannot get on without such help the 
Government should, in effect, pay half the wages of 
the men employed. Without committing myself to 
this proposal, I am fully willing to admit that, if 
it is the duty of the state to keep men from starving, 
it had better do so, not merely by securing them a 
maintenance allowance, but by supplementing wages. 
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But it is no good dis- 
guising from oneself that 
this is a form of protec- 
tion of industry. I recog- 
nize this fully, but, free 
trader as I am, I would 
go further than Sir Alfred 
Mond and would, if 
necessary, agree to a tem- 
porary measure of pro- 
tection through a tariff 
in order to get men out of 
the unemployment lists. 
I fully realize that such a 
scheme will not increase, 
but decrease, the total 
wealth of the nation; but 
I would, for many reasons, 
rather see the nation’s 
wealth decreased in this 
way than by the demoralizing influence of the dole 
whose effect grows with unemployment’s increase. 

At any rate, under a vertical system of state 
protection goods are being produced, whereas the 
dole is purely sterile expenditure and produces a 
double curse. It curses him that gives and him that 
takes. It curses the giver because the money must 
often be raised from people almost as poor as the 
recipients of the dole; and it curses the receiver 
because he is forgetting how to work. But here I 
ought, in justice, to say that experience seems to 
show that the present recipients of the dole have 
been much less demoralized than one would have 
expected. They are genuinely eager to get back to 
work, though, of course, that good spirit does not 
prevent a man’s right hand losing its cunning. 


eystone 
A protesting army of unemployed assembled in 
Trafalgar Square, London 


F course, if reason could rule the world, and if - 


men could be transported from one place to 
another merely by wishing, the sound economic way 
of dealing with the situation would be to reduce our 
population by four or five million men, women, and 
children and transport them to some other country 
where they could find work under better, happier, 
and easier conditions. But, alas! that is impossible. 
We have got the population here, and we have not 
got the ships to take them away quickly. But even 
if we had the ships, we could not find any country 
with a climate that would be willing to absorb 
them. America will not,— perhaps cannot, — and a 
similar attitude toward anything like mass im- 
migration is to be found throughout the British Em- 
pire. The population is here, and for many years 
the bulk of it must remain here, though some of it, 
no doubt, will be gradually and slowly drawn off 
overseas. And not only must the population remain 
here, but it must be maintained, not merely in health, 
but in as near an approach to happiness as we can 
find. But this means the dole, and the dole means, 





call it by what name you 
will, state protection. 

The short of this long 
story is that we must find 
a solution, either through 
a continuation of the dole 
or by some method of 
putting our workless peo- 
ple at work, even if it be 
economically wasteful. I 
propose to set forth, in 
skeleton form, what I 
should do if I were a 
dictator or a prime minis- 
ter with a majority which 
puts him virtually in the 
position of dictator. 

In the first place, I 
should stop deflation in 
every shape and form and 
encourage a low bank rate, and if I could not get 
cheap money through the banks, I would get it by 
the Government itself becoming a money lender 
to persons who would show that they would use 
the money lent them in production — in setting 
men at work. 





EXT, while keeping all our promises to all our 

creditors, and, first of all, our obligations to 
America, I should stop our present feverish attempts 
to pay off the debt in double-quick time. We are 
trying to reduce it at the rate of fifty millions a 
year. That is, we are like a company which is in 
not too good a trading position insisting on paying 
off its debenture holders, though they are not 
clamoring for repayment. Instead of spending our 
surplus revenue in expanding and developing the 
producing side of the business, we reduce the volume 
of the national debt. By paying off the debt less 
rapidly and by adopting a sinking fund which would 
take eighty or a hundred years to amortize the debt, 
—this could be done by a slight increase in the 
annual interest on the debt and need not cost more 
than five or six millions a year,—we should be 
able to greatly lighten the burden of taxation, 
probably by £44,000,000 a year. Such a reduction of 
the burden would not only have a considerable 
financial and economic effect, but would also have 
beneficent psychological reactions. Men are always 
depressed by high taxation, and a depressed man 
is not a good business man. In the last resort, 
America’s financial and commercial greatness is 
due to the fact that the American is the best busi- 
ness man in the world. But he is the best of business 
men because he is an eternal optimist. America’s 
commerce could no more have been built up by 
pessimists than could her skyscrapers! This stipu- 
lation of removing the devastating influence of 
pessimism is one of the. most important in ‘the 
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entire program. Abstract factors are difficult of 
direct definition in terms of dollars and cents — of 
labor and capital. Yet depression breeds depres- 
sion, and a nation which carries on its books a huge 
debit in listless, unemployed men is bound to suffer 
in a host of directions. 

The next thing that I would do would be to use 
Government credit in making what I may call 
internal improvements in the home estate. I would 
increase the pace at which we are improving our 
existing roads and making new ones. I would im- 
prove and develop our waterways, especially 
through digging more ship canals like the Manches- 
ter Ship Canal—canals which bring the ocean-going 
ship among our fields and hedgerows. 


Mot important of all, I would pay whatever 
subsidies were necessary — though, as a matter 
of fact, I do not think any large payment would 
be necessary—to produce the low temperature car- 
bonization of coal in this country. Here, there would 
be a case, not of a double curse, but of a double 
blessing. If we insisted that no coal should be used 
here till those valuable coal products with which 
we now pollute the air had been extracted from it, 
we should not only return to the population of 
Britain the clean skies which ought to be its birth- 
right, but we should also have enough benzol and 
allied products in hand to give us all the power 


required, not only for our earth and air motor 
traffic, but for our ocean-going ships. We should 
have discovered, as it were, vast petroleum wells 
in our midst and should cease joining in the yearly 
aggravated world scramble for mineral oil. Finally, 
though I cannot go into the details here, we should 
get through low temperature carbonization the 
benefit of cheap electricity, and so of cheap power 
which happier America is able to get through the 
“white coal” of her dashing waterfalls. 


REALIZE that in what I have written I have 

tried to cover too large a piece of ground, but 
the whole matter of unemployment and its pos- 
sible remedies is of too great extent to be dealt 
with in a single article. On another occasion, I hope 
to be able to give American readers some light on 
the question of the dole; but the problem is ob- 
viously too complicated to be even touched on in 
the fag-end of an article. It is good that the Ameri- 
can public should be made to understand exactly 
what the dole is and is not, for I realize that in this 
respect the light of knowledge burns dimly on your 
side. And no wonder! It burns hardly more brightly 
here. The great majority of the British public are 
quite as ignorant of the details of the dole as are 
the men and women who walk down your Main 
Streets. The chief thing we know about the dole 
here is that it inflates our taxes and our rates. 


Knights-Errant, Inc. 


III. Milbank and Commonwealth 
By Robert L. Duffus 


to Panama, the death rate on the Isthmus was 

running as high as 71 a thousand. Eight years 
later, it was 7.31 — a little over one tenth as much. 
This and the cleaning up of Havana by the Army 
Medical Corps were the first great “health demon- 
strations” in history. They proved conclusively 
that the rigorous application of existing knowledge 
of disease would work miracles. Without these 
magnificent adventures in life-saving, the far-flung 
battle line of the Rockefeller Foundation might 
never have won its victories. They served, also, as 
models and incentives for three great experiments 
in public health, which are at present the chief 
occupation of the Milbank 


[: 1904, when the American Army doctors went 


sanitary work in Panama, “is expressed in two 
words, effective organization.” The Milbank Foun- 
dation, working with relatively small appropriations 
in a limited field, is endeavoring to bring effective 
organization to the health work of Cattaraugus 
County in western New York, of the city of Syra- 
cuse, and of a representative district of something. 
more than 214,000 population within the city of 
Greater New York. The object of these demon- 
strations is to determine “whether by intensive 
application of known health measures the extent of 
sickness in the United States can be further and 
materially diminished, and whether or not such 
practical results can be achieved in a relatively 

short period of time and 





at a per capita cost which 





Foundation — or, to give 
it the legal title, the Mil- 
bank Memorial Fund. 
“The whole story,” wrote 
Sir William Osler of the 


The third of Mr. Duffus’ articles deals 
with two specific foundations and covers 
briefly the work of other important funds. 


communities will willingly 
bear.” 

The last phrase touches 
upon what is perhaps the 
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central problem of all modern foundation work. . 


Scientific benevolence no longer calls itself charity. 
Its aim is to stimulate the community to remove 
causes of ill health and poverty. When that is done 
it is ordinarily ready to withdraw. The process is 
fundamentally an educational one. But how large 
a tax burden can a community be educated to bear 
in order to accomplish these purposes? The Rocke- 
feller agencies, in their health work, have tried to 
keep the cost as low as possible — as low, in some 
counties in the United States, as fifty cents per 
capita annually, and rarely or never above a dollar. 

The Milbank Foundation is more optimistic 
as to the willingness of the American taxpayer, once 
properly instructed, to spend money on public 
health. Its estimates are for a per capita expenditure 
which may run as high as $3. In the tuberculosis 
demonstration conducted in Fram- 
ingham, Massachusetts, several 
years ago by Dr. Donald R. Arm- 
strong, the per capita expendi- 
tures for community health rose 
from forty cents to $2.40, but, at 
the same time, the general death 
rate dropped nine per cent, the 
infant mortality forty per cent, 
and the tuberculosis death rate 
sixty-eight per cent. The Milbank 
Foundation, in undertaking a 
similar experiment on a larger 
scale, goes on the theory that 
the increased expenditure paid 
dividends. 

“The demonstration program 
of the fund,” says Mr. John A. 
Kingsbury, its secretary, “is un- 
like others and differs from public 
health programs in other com- 
munities in the universality of its 
aims and scope. It deals with 
larger groups of population; the character of the 
population is more varied; it has a greater diversity 
of environmental conditions.” 

In Cattaraugus County, the first county board 
of health in New York State was formed under the 
Foundation’s auspices. Health stations, clinics, 
visiting nurses, and school health examinations are 
some of the simple, but highly potent, instru- 
mentalities set up, and a complete health survey of 
the county was undertaken. By 1924, a year after 
the demonstration was started, there had been a 
perceptible drop in the general death rate and in 
infant mortality. 


HE cost of these demonstrations is measured 
by hundreds of thousands rather than millions 
of dollars, yet their social significance can scarcely 
be exaggerated. The Milbank demonstrations illus- 
trate the importance of strategy in the distribution 


ELIZABETH MILBANK ANDERSON 
Founder of the Milbank Fund 


of gifts. The Milbank dollar may outweigh hundreds 
of dollars given away in the old-fashioned manner 
to a series of miscellaneous applicants. There could 
be no clearer proof of the fact that the money weight 
of the foundations is of slight importance compared 
with the intellectual forces they are able to mobilize. 
The genesis of the Milbank fund is strikingly 
similar to that of the great Carnegie and Rockefeller 
funds. In each case, a wealthy individual, desiring 
to do good with a large fortune, began by giving to 
sundry charities and ended by intrusting this 
amazingly difficult function to an organization 
operating on principles at once businesslike and 
scientific. Elizabeth Milbank Anderson, the daugh- 
ter of Jeremiah and Elizabeth Milbank, had long 
been known as a large giver, though never an 
ostentatious one, to a wide variety of causes. 
Barnard College, the Children’s 
Aid Society, the National Com- 
mittee for Mental Hygiene, negro 
schools in the South, medical 
missionary work in China, and 
war relief organizations were only 
a few of the beneficiaries of her 
gifts. The Memorial Fund Asso- 
clation, out of which the Milbank 
Memorial grew, was formed in 
1907 “‘to improve the physical, 
mental, and moral condition of 
humanity, and generally to ad- 
vance charitable and benevolent 
objects.” It started in a corner of 
a lawyer’s office, and, indeed, is 
still amazingly simple and in- 
formal. The funds at its command 
amounted, at the end of 1923, 
to a little less than $10,000,000, 
of which it is free to use both 
principal and income. For a time, 
the tendency was to continue 
gifts to a large number of projects. In 1922, the 
Foundation decided to apply a large part of its 
income to the three demonstrations already alluded 
to. Its grants, for this purpose in 1923, amounted to 
$137,000 out of a total of $334,000. As time goes on, 
the probabilities are that more will be expended on 
special projects and less on general charities. 
Specialization is also a tendency visible in the 
operations of the Commonwealth Fund, which 
originated in a gift of Mrs. Stephen V. Harkness in 
October, 1918, and now has assets of nearly $20,- 
000,000. Unlike most donors of such funds, however, 
Mrs. Harkness has continued her private bene- 
factions on a large scale outside the foundation. The 
gift is an absolute one, “to do something for the 
welfare of mankind,” and the trustees are free to 
use principal as well as income. During the last 
reported fiscal year they spent $1,281,728, of which 
$697,437 went for child welfare. In this field three 
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“demonstrations” were projected in 1922; one in 
Fargo, North Dakota; one in Athens, Georgia; and 
one in Rutherford County, Tennessee. A fourth, in 
Marion County, Oregon, is now getting under way. 

The objectives are “to produce and operate a 
practicable plan of health work, which may benefit 
the particular community served and add to our 
knowledge of sound methods; . . . and encourage 
other communities to adopt similar methods.” In 
other words, here, again, it is example, even more 
than concrete achievement, that counts. One object 
lesson outweighs libraries of the soundest sort of 
argument. To improve the health of children in 
Fargo or Athens is well worth while, but the real 
aim is to induce other communities to copy the 
“Fargo idea” or the “Athens idea.” 

The Commonwealth, as vigorously as the Mil- 
bank, “frankly approves a per capita expenditure 
in excess of the usual in health demonstrations. It 
also recognizes that progress to be sound must 
be reasonably slow and steady; and that a figure 
may rightly be regarded as excessive today which 
fifty years hence, or even ten years hence, will 
appear low.” In Fargo, the combined expense of 
the health department and the demonstration 
agencies for 1925 will be just under $2 per capita. 

Aside from these demonstrations, the Common- 
wealth Fund has undertaken research and clinical 
work in the field of juvenile delinquency, has 
organized child guidance clinics in six cities and 
sent psychiatrists and social-service workers to 


others, and has placed visiting teachers in thirty . 


counties throughout the country. Postwar relief 
work in Austria has also led to the support of 
child relief stations in that country and to two 
ambitious “demonstrations,” one in Graz, Styria, 
and one in Salzburg. Still another activity related 
to child welfare is educational research, with 
emphasis on the need of reorganizing the schools 
and on the problem of the exceptional child. The 
results will not be as spectacular as those attained 
in the battle with disease, but the field, as every 
educator knows, has endless possibilities. 

Despite this concentration of its interests, the 
foundation continues to give to a variety of objects. 
Thus, last year, it spent $207,000 on “miscellaneous 
special grants” having nothing to do with child 
welfare. 


HE distinction between the foundation as a pur- 

poseful enterprise and the foundation as a mere 
disbursing agency must be applied strictly, not only 
if one is to analyze a given endowment, but if one 
wishes to determine how many of the existing 
endowments can properly be called foundations. 
Among those listed by the Sage Foundation may 
be found a fund for the employees of a New York 
department store, a fund for a department of 
urology in a New York hospital, a fund to provide 


prizes for achievements in electrical engineering, 
and funds to establish convalescent homes, musical 
and artistic scholarships, orphan asylums, and 
public recreation grounds. These, obviously, are 
not new social institutions in the sense in which the 
Rockefeller Foundation is such. 


THERS are true foundations, at least in intent. 
The American Public Service Fund, estab- 
lished with $800,000 from Charles Garland, is 
“interested in experimental movements in the field 
of education and industrial organization, particu- 
larly those in the interest of the producing classes 
and for the protection of.minority groups.” Its 
enemies call it “pink” or even “red.” Were the 
Rockefellers to come out with such a program, as 
they legally might, what an uproar there would be! 
The Economic Foundation receives donations for 
the work of the National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search. The Engineering Foundation provides for 
research in that field. The Hershey Fund, amounting 
to $60,000,000, is applied to an industrial school, 
and, though impressive in amount, does not come 
within the scope of our definition. 

The Juilliard Music Foundation of New York 
City, with an endowment of $12,000,000 “‘to afford 
facilities to encourage a deeper interest in music in 
the United States,” is one of the few gifts of its kind 
with a broad cultural object. The Phelps-Stokes 
Fund, with an endowment of $1,000,000, is for 
negro education and model tenements. The John 
F, Slater Fund, established in 1882, is to help 
provide qualified teachers for negro schools in the 
South, and the Rosenwald Fund, established in 
1912, has been devoted to the erection of school- 
houses for negroes. The Twentieth Century Fund, 
established by Edward A. Filene of Boston, is for 
“the improvement of economic, industrial, and 
civic conditions” —a fairly liberal charter! The 
World Peace Foundation, which Edwin Ginn cre- 
ated in 1909, is largely an educational enterprise. 

To these must be added the “Community trusts,” 
of which there were fifty-one in 1924. The typical 
“community trust”’ is intended “to receive and to 
safeguard donations in trust, under supervisions 
and regulations imposed by State legislation; to 
employ the principal or income, or both, for educa- 
tional and charitable purposes in a broader and 
more useful manner in future years than it is now 
possible to anticipate.” The model trust was the 
Cleveland Foundation, the creation of Leonard 
Ayres. The community trusts are not, of course, 
foundations in the strict sense, for their funds are 
likely to be devoted to miscellaneous purposes, 
including a great deal of old-fashioned charity. By 
their very nature they will find it difficult to special- 
ize in prolonged and fundamental investigations or 
demonstrations. Their principal merit is that they 


get rid of the “dead hand” of the giver. 
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The Shadow Stage 


A Bad Dream and Some Good Actors 


Shaw has announced, “‘it will have 
the quality of a dream.” 

So completely has the great man 
bluffed our producers that they consider 
this proclamation as a cue for them to 
scramble over to England with their 
moneybags instead of accepting it for 
what it plainly is—a gift. The penetrating 
oracle has as much as offered his advice 
gratis. “‘ Dreams are the stuff that movies 
should be made on,” says he. “‘ Now, Mr. 
Shaw,” say they, “how are we to know 
you're not just kidding us unless you say 
that under contract?” Meanwhile, thumbs 
are down on this “quality of a dream” 
stuff until he conquers his shyness, signs 
on the dotted line, and furnishes, at a 
record price, something that has always 
been a drug on the human market. 

It is not in the least paradoxical that 
I say this after having seen Hollywood's 
latest excursion into dreamland, “ Beggar 
on Horseback.” I went to it in high hope 
that for once we might have the laugh on 
Mr. Shaw and beat him to it. The com- 
bination of nightmare and satire in the 
play of the young musician who dreamed 
he had married into the discords of the 
parvenus had, on the stage, both spice 
and fantasy, but it seemed a play that 
would have infinitely more than that. on 
the screen. It cried for release into the 
spacious, dizzy reaches of the magical 
white sheet. These columns were to have 
echoed with huzzas. 


Ts ever do a movie show,” G. B. 


S it happens, there is no call for noise, 
unless it be a dying fall. Someone 
should have told Mr. Cruze and his 
associates that dreams are not made out 
of bizarre fancy-dress costumes, false 
faces, and crystalline photography — not 
even bad dreams. And I doubt whether 
the “quality of the dream,” that crazy 
shifting pattern of fancy uncontrolled, can 
be captured with the bait of such con- 
traptions as wedding bouquets of dollar 
marks, pillows for jurymen, showers of 
dollar bills, and enormous cigars, any 
more than the atmosphere of China can 
be thrown up with a handful of joss 
sticks and a paper dragon. 

It must be discouraging to make so 
commendable a departure from the movie 
norm only to get lost. Still, these waters 
were charted. The memorable “Cabinet 
of Dr. Caligari,” “Earthbound,” and, in 
its way, “The Thief of Bagdad” had been 
there. But, “Caligari” having proved 
caviar to the general, the producers 
considered that Germany had furnished 





By Perceval Reniers 


them another warning and would not 
touch its weird distortion again. Well, 
the general won’t like the heavy satire 
of the “ Beggar,” either, and the stock of 
dream movies will hit bottom again. 

If Douglas Fairbanks is too cautious 
to take a flying Jeap into a dream play, 
he is also too wise to be caught very far 
this side of one. He persists in playing 
around the borderland of the phantoms 
in the wholly imaginative country of high 


Don Q, Son of Zoro 


romance. This year, he calls his hardy 
annual “Don Q, Son of Zoro,” but it 


differs in no essential from its predeces- . 


sors, and it demonstrates that with a few 
new tricks stirred into the old plot each 
year, Mr. Fairbanks can remain the 
king of our entertainers until time stiffens 
his joints. 

For his latest catch fancy he has gone 
to Spain, where we discover him, the 
eldest son of the house of de Vega (from 
Spain via California), doing wondrous 
feats with the long Australian bull whip. 


IS enemy, at court, fixes on him 
the blame for the murder of a 
visiting archduke, and it is in extricating 
himself from this annoying situation that 
he blithely courts the most terrifying of 
dangers, foils three villains in rapid 
succession, holds seven times seven men 
at bay with his sword, and wins the most 
beautiful girl in all Spain! Who is there 
to throw one stone at this clean, fast, 
zestful tornado of romantics? 
Intrusted to a lesser acteur-régisseur 


than Douglas Fairbanks, “Don Q” might 


have broken down from age and ex- 
haustion, here and there, despite the 
technical excellence of the scenario. But 
it is his amazing sense of rhythm that 
keeps things spinning. It is a remarkable 
thing, this rhythm in a performer which 
can seduce the varying pulse of an entire 
audience to its own beat, can carry it 
along on its own cadence. 

There is another player who has begun 
to dominate the films in which he plays 
by the absorbing rhythm of his _per- 
formance. His name is Raymond Griffith, 
and he is a zany of the silk hat. His latest 
picture is called “Paths to Paradise,” 
since it had to be called something. 

Mr. Griffith is a polite farceur who is 
said to be acting in the silent drama 
because he lost his voice. Whatever his 
voice may have been, dumb show is his 
element. He has a shrewd instinct for 
pantomime, and his mask is equipped 
to say at least two things at once. He 
can smile and smile and still convey the 
fact that there is a bee up his trousers. 
And he is continually trying to make 
friends with the hives. By which he may 
be identified as a pupil of the Chaplin 
school. 


UT though he is an actor of gestural 

nicety, he has, as yet, nothing to 
say. He has no philosophy. Chaplin, 
shuffling along before his Nemesis, 
radiates philosophy, the pathetic philos- 
ophy of the waif’s unfaltering trust. 
This, however, is closed to Mr. Griffith, 
whose silk top hat puts him at the other 
end of the scale from the waif. 

While we are on the subject of actors, 
there is Adolphe Menjou. Two pictures 
in which he sets the tone have appeared 
during the past month. One of them is 
“Are Parents People?” containing Flor- 
ence Vidor and Peter Pan—I beg 
pardon, Betty Bronson. The other is 
“Lost —a Wife,” amusing and stupid 
by turns. Whenever a smart, least bit 
cynical man of the world is called for in 
a script, Mr. Menjou is summoned to fill 
the bill. Now, Mr. Menjou may never do 
anything as an actor to make the stars 
start from their courses, but he has done 
an incalculable service by introducing 
polite comedy to the studios. More, he 
has popularized it, and they are devising 
what are known as vehicles for him. Mr. 
Menjou and polite comedy seem to be 
arriving. 

I recommend “Siege,” “I'll Show You 
the Town,” but not, not even to Mr. 
Bryan, “The White Monkey.” 
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Chanticleer at Swampscott 
W orld Events as Seen at the Summer White House 


Editor's Note: — At great expense THE 
INDEPENDENT is maintaining its special 
correspondent, Chanticleer, at Swampscott, 
with the assignment of covering the news 
emanating from White Court, President 
Coolidge’s vacation home. The assignment 
has proved to be a difficult one. On several 
occasions Chanticleer, like the correspondents 
forthe daily papers, bas succeeded in entering 
the grounds and on each occasion bas emerged 
with a story of buman interest or a prose 
poem about Rob Roy. Up to the present, be 
bas been unable to secure confidential inter- 
views with the President on important 
political, diplomatic, and administrative 
developments. So have the other correspond- 
ents. This accounts, perbaps, for the volume 
of buman-interest stories which constitute 
the Swampscott correspondence in the press 
of the country. Chanticleer’s first contribu- 
tion follows: 


Monday. 


I have scraped acquaintance with one ot 
the most prominent members of the White 
Court entourage; I refer, of course, to Paul 
Pry, the well-known Airedale. Or rather, 
he scraped acquaintance with me. It cost 
me a rather neat pair of plus-fours and a 
few superficial abrasions, but Paul was 
practically uninjured. His diet is carefully 
watched; heretofore, he has fed on nothing 
but hard-boiled eggs; consequently, he has 
been turned over to the Marines. I made 
a rather comical remark today. Horatius 
Cocles Washington, one of the colored 
attendants at White Court, remarked 
that after Paul Pry had mistaken me for 
an egg: “That” — he actually said, “’at 
dog won’t bite you.” Lacerated as I was, I 
turned to him instantly and replied, “Tell 
that tothe Marines!” Georgianna McDou- 
gle, the cook, who happened to be passing 
by, laughed heartily. 


** * * * 


I forgot to say that President Coolidge 
rose at eight-thirty, breakfasted, looked 
at the ocean from a window, and went to 
call on Mr. Stearns. He made one young 
citizen very happy by accepting the gift of 
a peck of potato chips brought to him by 
Clarence Dooley of Saugus, aged five years 
and ‘thirteen days. Clarence remarked to 
us correspondents afterwards: “Gee, Gosh, 
Golly, wasn’t he wonderful ? Gee!” Sev- 
eral of us were so touched that not 
unmanly tears rolled down our bronzed 
or bearded cheeks. Several of us, like the 
ranks of Tuscany, could scarce forbear 
to cheer. 

(Note by Editor: —Our readers will 
note that it is in just this touch of bu- 
man interest that Chanticleer excels.) 


Tuesday. 

Poofus, New Hampshire, has had its 
day of glory. A little hamlet; many a 
traveler has passed through it without 
knowing it was there. Only the blacksmith 
shop, cider mill, and old-fashioned New 
England Inn or Tavern distinguished 
Poofus from the surreunding sturdy pas- 
tures. But today, President Coolidge 
stopped his motor en route to West Lynn 
and descended for amoment torefresh him- 
self with some of the tempting old-fash- 
ioned dainties advertised by the quaint 
hostelry. Perhaps the very simplicity of 
the large sign extending across the front of 
the modest frame building induced him to 
pause. It read: 


POOFUS SPA 
POP — WHIFFLE — FRIED CLAMS 
HOT DOGS — NEAPOLITAN ICE CREAM 
GAS GAS GAS 
ANASTASIO PAPAPOUPOLOS, PROPRIETOR 


As the President ate his fried clams and 
ice cream, topping off with some refresh- 
ing Whiffle, the entire population of 
Poofus, consisting of eight Republicans 
and one half-witted man, gathered at a 
respectful distance and cheered him for 
twenty-seven minutes. The President re- 
duced the throng to tears by touching his 
straw hat to them as he came out and 
smiling the famous Coolidge smile. “He 
sure gets my vote,” remarked Miss Wil- 
helmina McGillicuddy, the typical New 
England lady who had served the Presi- 
dent’s meal. 

During the cheering, one of the corre- 
spondents wasso stirred that heattempted 
to keep time by beating with the black- 
smith’s hammer on his anvil. At the first 
blow, however, the anvil broke in pieces. 
Curiously enough, it turned out to be 
made of plaster or papier-maché — the 
correspondent did not wait to distinguish 
which — as the blacksmith, Domenico 
Martinez, and a splendid fellow, had 
stopped cheering. 

Poofus will doubtless soon be forgotten 
by the world at large. The world is fickle; 
fame fades like the morning dew. But 
Poofus has had its day of glory, and Miss 
McGillicuddy may tell her grandchildren 
— if she marries and has any — how she 
served Fried Clams with her own hands to 
Calvin Coolidge, President of the United 
States of America. One can see them now 
(the children, not the clams) clustered 
around her knee, or knees, murmuring 
with awe, like the children in the poem by 
Béranger, was it not? (Editor: Well, pos- 
sibly, possibly) — 

“You saw him, Grandma?” 

“You saw him?” 


Wednesday. 

Today, by great good fortune, I was 
able to obtain an exclusive interview with 
George Blij, formerly Corporal in the élite 
contingent of Marines which acts as per- 
sonal guard to the President, and now 
reduced, doubtless through an unfortu- 
nate combination of circumstances over 
which he had no control, to the rank of 
Private. 

I approached Mr. Blij as he left the 
White Court grounds for his hours of 
liberty in Swampscott, the charming city 
by the sea. 

“What do you think of the World 
Court?” I asked him. 

“What?” he answered. 

“What, indeed?” I replied, inwardly 
concurring with his reticent comment. 

“Tell me,” I persisted, “do you think 
that a reduction of the supertax in the 
higher brackets would release funds for 
productive enterprise?” 

“ Hay,” he said slowly, “how do you get 
that way?” 

“Neither do I,” I agreed. “Then I sup- 
pose that you and Mr. Mellon hardly see 
eye to eye —” 

“Say, Beau,” he interrupted me (Beau, 
I can only think, must refer to my per- 
sonal appearance), Beat it, Beau, beat it!” 

“T would beat the income tax if I could,” 
I answered with a sigh, but at this moment 
the interview was terminated by Mr. Blij 
who parted from me after giving me a 
hearty, possibly a too hearty, slap in the 
back, which made my pince-nez fall off 
and break in several pieces. As I groped 
for the remnants I cried after him, “May 
I publish this interview?” He did not turn 
around, but muttered a phrase which I 
took to be affirmative, although it sounded 
more like “Oh, Board o’ Health” than 
anything else I could think of. 

The President made little George Jones 
of Gloucester a very proud and happy boy 
today, when he accepted the portrait bust 
of himself which the little artist had made 
out of pressed codfish flakes. 

“T think that is real lifelike,” the Presi- 
dent said, and the youthful sculptor left, 
weeping happily, while even I turned to 
one side and “drowned an eye unused 
to flow.” 

Competent critics maintain that Master 
Jones’ work compares favorably with the 
life-size statue done in oleomargarine by 
Simon Spick of Chicago or the carved 
peach-stone bust of the President recently 
completed by Miss Theodate Jackson of 
Georgia (known apparently as the South- 
ron Peach). 

Continued next week. — Chanticleer. 

(Ab, so? — Editor.) 
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Readers and Writers 


which has been showered upon 

Mrs. Virginia Woolf’s volume of 
essays, “The Common Reader” (Har- 
court), has sent me back to that book, 
which I read a couple of months ago 
when it first reached here from England, 
without any unusual enthusiasm. From 
the fact that I hastened to buy it in an 
English edition, before it had appeared 
with an American imprint, you will 
gather that I did not start with any 
prejudice against the author; far from it. 
Yet, I was so disappointed that only the 
unanimous enthusiasm of subsequent 
reviewers has set me to asking myself if 
the book is really as remarkable as the 
most dissimilar critics assert. 

After a second reading of the volume 
from beginning to end, I am still at 
a loss to account for the encomiums, 
unless it be that Mrs. Woolf’s recent 
novel, “Mrs. Dalloway,” is being very 
much talked about, and it is therefore 
the correct thing to profess an unbounded 
admiration for the author and all her 
works. “The Common Reader” is a 
competent collection of literary papers, 
called forth by books reviewed during 
recent years, and it maintains that 
level which is, I think, coramonly found 
in England among those who are in- 
trusted with such work in periodicals of 
the first class. In other words, the essays 
show that Mrs. Woolf is a well-read, 
educated woman of taste, who is not 
without that experience of literature, that 
competence in her subjects, which is 
only too frequently regarded in this 
country as the prerogative of dry-as-dust 
professors who lack her vivacity of style. 
In brief, if she is asked to review “The 
Paston Letters” or Cotton’s translation 
of Montaigne, it is not because she is the 
author of some best seller or has earned 
her spurs as a baseball reporter of nation- 
wide popularity. The result is quite 
obvious in her essays upon those subjects. 


Toi persistent and consistent praise 


T is evident, therefore, that she is 

really an example of precisely that 
sort of “professional achievement” which 
was discussed on this page in the early 
part of June, apropos of an editorial on 
the subject of incompetent writing and 
reviewing which appeared in a New York 
weekly. To my regret, I cannot report 
that I see any other reason for the lauda- 
tion which Mrs. Woolf’s essays are 
receiving except the surprise of editors, 
who agree with the Saturday Review as 
to the “higher curve of professional 
achievement” in England, at finding a 
collection of literary papers far above the 


By Ernest Boyd 


average. of their own experience. Dr. 
Sherman mentions them in the same 
breath as the essays of Lytton Strachey, 
which is, it seems to me, excessive; and 
I should like to know what can be found 
in “The Common Reader” which cannot 
be found in the similar essays of Middle- 
ton Murry, Robert Lynd, Sir Edmund 
Gosse, John Freeman, Richard Alding- 
ton, or Augustine Birrell — all of whom 
have made such collections of critical 
papers without producing anything like 
the same comment by American readers. 


RS. WOOLF writes from a thor- 
oughly orthodox point of view in 

her treatment of “The Pastons and 
Chaucer,” Hakluyt’s travels, the minor 
Elizabethan dramatists, Defoe, Mon- 
taigne, Addison, and the Greek tragedies. 
She challenges none of the conventional 
beliefs or superstitions that have clustered 
about these names, and, in some instances, 
she does not disdain the immemorial 
clichés, such as working in Montaigne’s 
“Que Sais-je?” which have adorned 
every essay, manual, textbook, and 
introduction known to me since I began 
to read. Some of the essays are better 
than others, especially those in which 
Mrs. Woolf herself traces a thumb-nail 
biography: the Duchess of Newcastle, 
Richard Lovell Edgworth, Laetitia Pil- 
kington, or Jane Austen; but Lytton 
Strachey surpasses her in this method, 
and for the rest, nothing is added to or 
taken from the traditional pictures 
which criticism has drawn of the great 
classics. Paul Elmer More, W. C. Brow- 
nell, and Professor Trent have given us 
volumes which I can read with equal 
pleasure for their cultured appreciation of 
literature that is no longer contemporary. 
I am afraid that most of Mrs. Woolf’s 
conservative admirers are simply aston- 
ished to discover that an author who is 
in the front rank of the moderns and 
whose name is coupled with that of James 
Joyce is not simply a freakish female 
writing incoherently in the esoteric re- 
views, but an English lady of culture with 
a deep background of English and classi- 


cal literature behind her and a keen appre- 


ciation of all that this has meant to her. 
When she comes to discuss contemporaries, 
her preferences are also sound: Conrad, 
Hardy, and Hudson. But she delivers a 
thrust at Galsworthy, Bennett, and Wells 
which is, so far as I can discover, the 
only original piece of criticism in the en- 
tire book. She charges their influence with 
having saddled a generation of novelists 
with the convention of realism which in- 
volves the careful tabulation of material 


facts, of heredity or environment, when 
the novel, under the Russian impulse, is 
moving away from that. The Russian 
technique is truly modern, notably in 
Chekhov; it omits all the materialistic 
framework of reality and strikes at once 
into the heart of consciousness. 


LL who have read Mrs. Woolf’s own ' 


novels will recognize here an apolo- 
gia pro domo sua, but the contention is 
none the less valuable. Wells and Bennett 
and Galsworthy are, of course, the imme- 
diate scapegoats, but the responsibility is 
not theirs. Mrs. Woolf herself seems in- 
clined to believe that only the Russians 
can offer us relief from the materialism of 
English fiction, that the experiments of 
James Joyce and others, while praise- 
worthy, do not point to a definite break 
with a tradition which is even older than 
Balzac, Flaubert, and those who are usu- 
ally regarded as the forerunners or found- 
ers of modern realism. As one who has 
been increasingly dismayed, as my time 
grew more valuable and life shorter, by 
the endless interest of contemporary 
novelists in the meticulous evocation of 
material facts and the evolving of irrele- 
vant and, in the last analysis, stereotyped 
plots, I share Mrs. Woolf’s impatience. I 
will give all the burlesques of realtors’ 
speeches and descriptions of their bath- 
room furnishings in “Babbitt,” all the 
political reporting and sociological pam- 
phleteering of “Peter and Joan,” for one 
little volume of Chekhov in Mrs. Garnett’s 
charming edition. But will Mrs. Woolf’s 
“common reader” with whom she so 
unnecessarily identifies herself? I doubt it. 


N America, however, we are in for 
a heavy flood of this materialism, 
using that word in Mrs. Woolf’s special 
sense: the overemphasis upon the material 
circumstances of life. Having fled from 
reality so long, the novelist now thinks he 
can never prove too often how true to life 
his story is, and if he can prove himself 
superior by satirical and burlesque de- 
tails, showing us what patriotic oratory in 
Little Rock is like, and the kind of tailor- 
ing advertisements that appeal to the 
sartorial sense of go-getting Elks — why, 
this means so many more pages of dreary 
description. The alternative to this sort of 
thing 1s rare, and the effect of Joyce has 
been so horrible in certain quarters that 
Mrs. Woolf’s exhortations merely arouse in 
the critic confronting American fiction a 
sense of despair. England has, at least, got 
to Chekhov, but he has yet to be “dis- 
covered” by the advanced young men of 
Greenwich Village. 
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The South Criticizes Itself 


SOUTHERN PIONEERS IN SOCIAL 
INTERPRETATION. Edited by 
Howard W. Odum. Chapel Hill, 
N. C.: University of North Carolina 
Press. $2.00. 


HIS book is reviewed more for its 

I social than its literary significance. 

The bulk of the volume is devoted 
to short biographies by different authors 
of Southern leaders, ranging from Booker 
T. Washington to Woodrow Wilson. 
They are interesting and well written 
and doubtless of some _ inspirational 
value. But the important and valuable 
thing in the book is its introduction by 
Prof. Howard W. Odum. Here, a new 
voice from the South — or a voice of the 
new South — speaks out loud and clear 
in accents which ring strangely on ears 
accustomed either to the melancholy 
minor of the old Southern families of 
far-off unhappy things and battles long 
ago or the brisk bugling of the new 
Southern business man. Here is a different 
thing altogether, something genuine and 
simple and straightforward. 

It is in the nature of things that the 
South has been and still is intensely 
self-conscious, far more so than the other 
sections of the country —than New 
England or the Pacific Coast. Tied to- 
gether by a common political economy 
before the war, and during it by a com- 
mon danger and effort, reconstruction 
and party politics have done little to 
dissolve that Solid South which continues 
to think of itself as a unit, but above all, 
to think of itself. No little heart searching 
has followed the decay of the old Southern 
tradition and the gradual Northernizing 
of the productive regions south of Mason 
and Dixon’s line. With the passing of the 
old leadership, in the anemia of the old 
aristocracy, the fortunes of the South 
seem to have fallen into inferior and vul- 
gar hands. If not exactly of poor white 
extraction, at least the dominant element 
in most Southern States seems to be 
singularly lacking in genuine culture. 


R. H. L. MENCKEN, whose revo- 

lutionary criticism is chiefly a 
revolving from one loathing to another, 
having wearied his whipping arm over 
New England, has turned of late to the 
South. He finds it a Sahara, peopled by 
Methodists, Fundamentalists, Ku-Klux- 
ers, business cads, Knights of Pythias, 
Hundred Per Centers, and so forth, with 
hardly an oasis in all its length and 
breadth. If New England is senile, the 
South is dead —so reasons the cheery 
Mr. Mencken. 


A Review by A. J. 


And now comes Professor Odum, who 
queries in his opening paragraph: 


Why are the Southern States so barren 
of individual leaders who represent the 
highest achievement in their fields? In 
politics, in education, in literature, in art, 
in industry, in religion, in any aspect of 
human endeavor, where are there to be 
found in the South leaders occupying the 
foremost place in their respective groups? 
Or how many even are there who have at- 
tained more than mediocre rank? 


Other sections in the country are not 
much richer in leadership, he says, but 
in the South there has been a notable 


failure, so far, in the transitional period- 


of the change of leadership which has 
been caused by changing conditions. 


Even in religion and morality, for which 
we claim so much, we have been poor in 
the fruits of social righteousness, justice, 
and the essence of Christianity. The reli- 
gion that boasts much, complains contin- 
uously, seeks motes in other people’s 
eyes, klans together for persecution, mobs 
the weak, has little respect for truth, is 
selfishly self-centered, is emotionally and 
lazily inclined toward the easiest way, 
could hardly be expected to produce dis- 
tinguished creative contributions in any 
field. So long as the majority of leaders 
and the great group of followers are rich 
in that spirit of self-righteousness, of sen- 
sitive antagonism toward things not our 
own or of our way of thinking, so long will 
the South be thrice not blessed. 


E discusses the inadequacy of the 
“University Spirit” in Southern 
education, of that eagerness to seek after 
truth no matter across what prejudices. 
The physical conditions of the South are 
advantageous, but 


. there has been no suitable social, 
cultural, and spiritual atmosphere in 
which leadership could develop or dis- 
tinction survive. Besides the limitations 
of experience and universities already 
referred to there has been conflict be- 
tween races, between classes, between 
denominations, between visible and in- 
visible government, between dominant 
demagogues and their: following. With 
conflict has come protest. For years 
now the dominant note has been nega- 
tive and the South has been sensitive 
and “against” the things that are pro- 
gressive and the things that are not 
itsown... 

In its sensitiveness the South is still 
hot-headed, emotional, unthinking in its 
attitude toward mahy questions and to- 
ward those who do not agree with its 
opinons or traditions, or those who do 
not approve of matters relating to race, 


religion, industry, and outside criticism. 
On the other hand, the South is boastful 
and superficial with reference to its 
achievements. Of course it has so long been 
considered backward that its defense 
mechanisms would naturally develop 
something of this sort; and of course the 
statements made about it have often been 
hard to bear. 


There is, too, more than a reluctance 
to speak out candidly about the South; 
there is even a fear of the consequences 
which stifles candor. 


Restrictions encompass the simple, 
sincere, courageous telling of the truth 
about the South, its people, its history, 
its tasks. Indeed, the atmosphere of fear 
is not limited to Herrin, or to the common 
folk of the South. It permeates the whole 
body politic. 


Against this atmosphere, the better 
sort of Southerners revolt. 


We are tired, eternally tired, of limita- 
tions. Tired of wrong impressions, tired of 
the defense complex and mechanism, 
tired of unending ridicule, tired of taking 
second and third and fourth rate places in 
achievement, tired of undeveloped poten- 
tial, tired of lack of opportunity, tired of 
complacency, ignorance, poverty, and all 
the paradoxes that now flower out of a 
soil which can produce better. 


So much by way of criticism. Yet in the 
South, Professor Odum finds, to offset the 
inertia, a store of energy in the rough, 
of stubborn individualism, heroic pride 
and imagination which will not only 
overcome the old economic handicaps, 
but will also create a leadership of moral 
and intellectual integrity. 


The nation needs some sort of renais- 
sance of intellectual conviction, spiritual 
rejuvenation and stable morality that does 
not rattle with superficial verbiage. Shorn 
of the glory of its introverted social per- 
sonality and its objective material limita- 
tion, what may the South not offer in its 
newer day? To turn this Southern poten- 
tial into national power is a Southern 
promise. 


N all this, one notes chiefly the courage 
and the vision of a man who is neither 
afraid of unpleasant truths or discouraged 
by them into sterile despair. Certainly, 
nothing could happen to our country 
more fortunate than that the growing pros- 
perity of the South should be guided by a 
leadership worthy of her great traditions. 
Professor Odum’s book is important 
for its point of view, its courage, and its 
plain speaking. It is not literature in the 
bookish sense, but it is inspiring and a 
hopeful sign of genuine progress. 
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New Books in Brief Review 


The Medical Aspects of Chemical Warfare. 
By Edward B. Vedder. Lieut. Col. 
M. C., U. S. A. Baltimore: Williams 
and Wilkins Co. $6.50. 


je most thorough, comprehensive, 
and intelligent study of chemical war- 
fare which we have yet seen. The subject 
is covered historically and scientifically; 
the physics and chemistry of gas and 
smoke warfare, the nature, results of, and 
treatment for all known varieties of gas 
casualties are presented with clarity and 
precision. Colonel Vedder writes about 
protection measures to the Medical De- 
partment’s organization for dealing with 
gas casualties and the ultimate condition 
and disposal of such cases with the author- 
ity of experience. Particularly important 
is the collection of overwhelming evidence 
against the current view that gas causes 
tuberculosis and is more frightful than 
other weapons in the chapter, “Ultimate 
Effects of Gas Poisoning.” Equally so is 
his argument in the introduction for the 
humanity of chemical warfare as com- 
pared with gunpowder warfare. Of every 
hundred men in the United States Army 
wounded by gunshot missiles, 8.26 died as 
against 1.73 deaths per hundred from gas 
wounds. Gas causes less suffering than 
gunshot wounds and is constantly being 
perfected to cause less and less suffering, 
whereas the explosives are constantly 
being made more widely destructive and 
terrible. “Of course gas warfare is bar- 
barous and inhumane, but sois all warfare.” 
This admirable book demonstrates, to the 
satisfaction of any open-minded person, 
the folly and futility of the efforts to out- 
law chemical warfare while permitting the 
atrocity of high explosives in their various 
forms. The volume is strong meat for the 
layman and the tender-minded, but it is 
true, it is reasoned and fair, and it is more 
comprehensive than the title suggests. 


** * * * 


The Mysterious Glands. By H. H. Rubin, 
~~? Philadelphia, Milo Publishing 
o. 


HETHER or not the rejuvenant 

treatment of ionizing the endocrine 
glands “by direct radiation” is generally 
accepted by the medical profession as 
proven successful, Dr. Rubin asserts that 
it “offers a means of relief to many now 
considered beyond medical aid.” 

His book describes in a popular style 
the functions of the endocrine glands and 
their influence on health and character. It 
will send many neurasthenics suffering 
from that tired feeling and other ills to the 
nearest “endocrinator.” This reviewer is a 
layman and naturally a doubting Thomas, 


and accepts Dr. Rubin’s enthusiasms with 
certain reservations. They will be popular, 
however, for the human race is incurably 
optimistic. It has to be. 

*e &* * 


Seibert of the Island. By Gordon Young. 
New York: George H. Doran Co. 
$2.00. 


AY adventure story with plenty of 
action and interest. For hammock 
reading, the book may be highly recom- 
mended though it hardly deserves the 
lyric phrases on the jacket which class it 
with the great romances of Conrad, Ste- 
venson, and so forth. For one thing, Mr. 
Young draws his characters in such heavy 
strokes, with such reiterated insistence, 
that they approach burlesque proportions. 
They grow more like themselves all the 
time. Conrad would indicate Seibert’s 
physique and personality by a series of 
oblique hintings, but Mr. Young has the 
poor fellow thumping his chest, clinking 
his spurs, and cracking his whip on every 
other page. The book remains, however, a 
good action story as action stories go, 
xe ke * 


Since Lenin Died, By Max Eastman. 
New York: Boni & Liveright. $1.50. 


AX EASTMAN is a Communist by 
conviction. In this book he reviews 
the processes which he has seen taking 
place in Soviet Russia since the death of 
Lenin. The intrigues of small men, the be- 
trayal of the Communist philosophy, the 
crystallizing of the faith of the revolu- 
tionists into cold, bureaucratic formality 
— these developments under their present 
leaders mark the degeneration of the post- 
Lenin Russia. Together with “The Bol- 
shevik Myth,” by Alexander Berkman, 
this book should be read by anyone who 
wishes to understand the workings out in 
actual life of the revolutionary tempera- 
ment, or who wishes to know something 
about the great confusion of the Soviets. 


** * * * 


An Austin Dobson Anthology. The Oxford 
Edition of Standard Authors. New 
York: Oxford University Press, Amer- 
ican Branch. $1.50. 


N anthology of selections from the 
prose and verse of Austin Dobson 
which has been made with discretion and 
appreciation. They reveal admirably the 
limitations as well as the successes of his 
talent. The flame burned serenely and 
with a pleasant sufficiency, but it never 
surged up into wild illumination. The 
passages of prose are too short to per- 
mit the reader to be satiated by their 
archaisms. It is a book to dip into, not to 


read through. A little imitation Eight- 
eenth Century snuffbox, taffeta, brocade, 
sedan chair —Oh, Gemini! atmosphere 
goes a long way. Too much of it is carbon 
monoxide in a shut room. 

**e* *£ *& * 


Aid to Rhyme. By Bessie G. Redfield. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$2.00. 


M® REDFIELD has spent ten 
years in the preparation of this 
new and improved rhyming dictionary. 
She has done a thorough job. Not only are 
the final sounds well arranged for cross 
reference, but the number of words given 
is very large, and the author has con- 
siderately left every other page blank for 
additions by readers. In view of the great 
number of column conductors in the 
United States, and of the fact — to which 
all editors will bear witness — that the 
writing of poetry is one of the largest, if 
not ¢be largest, industry in this country, 
the book should have a great sale. 
** * * * 


A Poetry Recital. By James Stephens. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 


$1.50. 
SLENDER but attractive volume 


containing selections from a number ° 


of Mr. Stephens’ books together with 
eleven poems which have not previously 
been published. Mr. Stephens is a poet of 
originality and charm; his subjects range 
from the most brutal to the most delicate 
and fragile, but his talent is fully compe- 
tent in any of his different manners. His 
poetry will be more and more appreciated 
in this country as it is better known. One 
wishes this anthology could have been 
made larger and more comprehensive. 
**e eke * * 


Europe Turns the Corner. By Stanley 
High. New York: The Abingdon 
Press. $2.00. 


R. HIGH hasundertaken, and under- 
taken with considerable success, to 
view the progress of European recovery, 
during the past five years, from an objec- 
tive standpoint. Writing with great fresh- 
ness and vigor, he has approached his 
problem, not with the tired cynicism of a 
disillusioned critic, but with a spirit of 
faith and hope. At the same time, his 
chronicling of facts gives the impression of 
complete impartiality and constitutes an 
excellent historical narrative for those who 
wish to recapture the chief events of this 
important period. Altogether a stimulating 
and enlightening discussion from a news- 
paper correspondent well qualified to 
cover the field. 
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What the World Is Doing 


HILE no agreement has been 
V V entered upon by our Government 
with the other powers relative to 
China, an exchange of ideas has taken 
: place which looks forward to 
7 of a settling of the difficulties 
cace presented. by the situation. 
President Coo.ipcE, after a conference 
with Secretary KELLOGG, is understood 
to be firm in insisting that all treaties and 
resolutions be rigidly adhered to. These 
include a resolution of the Washington 
Conference, stipulating that a commis- 
sion be appointed to examine the question 
of extraterritoriality and make a study of 
the entire Chinese judicial system with a 
view to making it accord with the West- 
ern ideas of courts. France has now 
ratified the nine-power treaty of the 
Washington Conference, and the explana- 
tion was forthcoming that her delay in 
signing had been occasioned by China’s 
refusal to pay her Boxer indemnity in gold 
francs. That objection having been waived, 
the treaty was ratified. 

A customs conference is to be called in 
China, and it is understood that the 
powers will send their delegates to the 
commission for studying extraterritori- 

ality after customs questions 

Customs have been settled. Both the 
United States and Great Britain are 
bound by treaties entered upon in 1902 
and 1903 to aid China in reforming her 
judicial system, and this aid will be pos- 
sible through the investigation of the 
commission. The responsibility for the 
Shanghai riots will be taken up by an 
impartial jury. 

President Coo.ipce has taken the lead 
in attempting to bring order out of the 
chaotic condition in the Far East, and the 
success of his initiations will be a real 

triumph for the United 

= Suns in the rdle of peace- 

maker. The Chinese dis- 

orders have offered a situation whose 

critical nature was not to be disguised, 

and an adjustment of differences will re- 

move a potential source of continual 
strife. 

The “monkey business” continues at 
Dayton, Tennessee, where Joun L. 
Scopes, twenty-four-year-old high-school 
instructor, is being tried for violation of 

the antievolution law. Fire- 

B mane works from the distin- 
. guished legal counsel for the 

defense furnish most of the interest. 
Ciarence Darrow, leading lawyer for 
the defense, moved to quash the Scopes 
indictment, scoring the statute on which 
it is based as bigotry. “This is as brazen 
and bold an attempt to destroy liberty 


Edited by Stewart Beach 


as was ever seen in the Middle Ages,” 
he stated, emphatically. Europe sees in 
the Dayton trial a huge joke on us, and 
news of it is said to be in greater demand 
than anything which has emanated from 
America since the Great War. Most of the 
comment pokes fun at the trial, one paper 
taking the question seriously long enough 
to brand this country as “obsolete.” 

The operators in conference at Atlantic 
City, New Jersey, have rejected the 


(International) 

Ambassador Herrick with M. Briand on the 
steps of the Salon d’Honneur at the Foreign 
Office. A signal honor for the members of the 
American commission visiting France was 
their reception in this famous room 


anthracite miners’ demands for a ten per 
cent increase in wages for _— 
workers and $1 a day for 

a day men. The auniies 
state that such an increase would mean 
$100,000,000 a year, or a third of the 
present wage scale. Severe inroads on 
the anthracite market have been made 
by oil, gas, electric power, and bituminous 
coal which the operators assert make 
imperative a reduction in labor costs. A 
long wrangle will doubtless ensue before 
an agreement between miners and owners 
is finally reached. The real danger comes 
from the fact that the present agreement 
expires on September 1, and unless a 
settlement is arranged before that date, 
a tie-up in the industry will result. Joun 
L. Lewis, president of the United Mine 
Workers, has left Atlantic City for 





Pennsylvania, and it seems possible that 
little will be done until after August 1. 
Both miners and operators are somewhat 
sanguine, however, over the possibilities 
and doubt that a suspension of operations 


‘will occur in the industry on September 1. 


Meanwhile, the coal-mining situation 
in England is still in a critical condition. 
The miners have refused to meet the 
operators in conference unless the latter 
withdraw their demands for 
a decrease in wages and 
longer hours. At present, 
English miners work but seven hours a 
day. Prime Minister BaLpwin has named 
a court of inquiry to investigate the causes 
of the dispute. What the outcome of the 
British struggle will be is difficult to 
predict. The industry is in chaotic condi- 
tion due largely to the increased cost of 
production, not a small portion of which 
is directly attributable to the miners’ 
seven-hour day as opposed to one 
of eight, nine, and ten hours on the 
Continent. 

A deadlock has occurred in the nego- 
tiations pending between British and 
American Governments relative to the 
appointment of a special attaché of the 

; American Embassy whose 
— duty it would be to examine 
oms reports of false valuation 
upon goods in order to escape, or lower, the 
customs duty. Our Government is seeking 
the right to inspect the books of firms 
suspected of giving false values. It is im- 
possible for the British Government to 
give such a right to a foreign Government, 
without a change in law to which, it is 
pointed out, the House of Commons would 
never agree. A foreign official might in- 
form a manufacturer that his goods would 
have to be passed by the American cus- 
toms unless he afforded facilities of in- 
spection, but Britain is not sure that 
such a course would be acceptable to the 
Government. It is felt that the informa- 
tion sought by American officials would 
leak out to other commercial firms and 
therefore disclose trade secrets. Spain and 
Belgium have already refused to sanction 
diplomatic status for American customs 
officials in their countries. 

After an all-night battlein the Chamber, 
whose end was the final adoption of the 
balanced budget for 1925, the French 
Parliament.adjourned at 6 a.m. on July 13 

foritssummerrecess. Events 

Pher-+ nso of the night brought forth 

some interesting develop- 
ments, among them, the loss by Premier 
PainevE of his majority of the Left and 
the discovery of a new majority from the 
Right and Center parties. The balanced 


British 
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Mr. John Van MacMurray, new American 
Minister to China, as he left San Francisco 
bound for the Orient 


budget calls for expenditures of approxi- 
mately 33,151,000,000 francs. Receipts 
exceed this item by about 13,000,000 
francs. The session was an exciting and 
dangerous one for Premier Paintevé and 
Finance Minister Catttaux. Loss of the 
Left majority came when the Government 
opposed the Socialist amendment calling 
for exemptions from the tax on business 
turnover, and the ministry tottered for a 
moment until other parties came to its 
assistance. But this new majority consti- 
tutes no security for Pan.evé. His alle- 
giance is with the Left, and he must find a 
new majority from that side of the 
Chamber when Parliament reconvenes in 
the fall. At that time, M. CarLiaux’s 
1926 budget will be considered. 

The French Chamber has voted more 
credits for the prosecution of the Riffian 
war in Morocco. At the same time, an- 
nouncement comes that the deliberations 

between French and Span- 

pra ta ish envoys at Madrid have 
met with success and that a 

basis for peace negotiations has been for- 
warded to Asp-EL-Krim, leader of the 
Riffian forces. According to M. Matvy, 
head of the French delegation, these 
conditions offer practical autonomy to 
Asp-EL-Krim under the nominal sover- 
eignty of Sultan Mutat Yusser and 
promise him free access to the rich grain- 
growing valleys on the north bank of the 
Ouergha River, belonging to the French 
protectorate. M. Matvy is definite in 
stating that France has gone the limit in 
making concessions, even to the extent of 
giving more than she had originally 
thought would be necessary. If ABD-EL- 
Krim does not accept the present terms, 
M. Matvy states, France will have no 





choice but to pursue the war to a strong 
conclusion. 

An interesting recent development of 
the struggle is the offer of several Ameri- 
cans, former members of the French For- 
eign Legion and the Lafayette Escadrille, 

to reénter the French serv- 

Lafayette ice to fight the Riffians. 

Escadrille Premier Pain.evé has 
voiced his acceptance of the offer on be- 
half of the French Government. The new 
squadron, which will be attached to the 
Fez air base, will leave ‘before August 1 
for the front. 

AusTEN CHAMBERLAIN, British Foreign 
Secretary, has announced in the House of 
Commons that Great Britain would de- 
cline the French and Spanish proposals for 
codperation in suppressing 
the arms traffic along the 
Moroccan coast excepting 
where it affects territorial waters. The two 
interested Governments were desirous of 
extending the three-mile limit to six miles, 
but in this, Britain would not acquiesce. 
Nor will she send troops to Tangier, feel- 
ing that the situation at present does not 
warrant such action upon her part. 

Meanwhile, Asp-EL-Krim is hurling his 
troops at the French lines about Taza in 
an attempt to break through before any 
codperation is reached between French 

ition! and Spanish forces. He is 

Fighting continuing his activities 
with propaganda in an effort to alienate 
the native tribes loyal to France. Inter- 
mittent fighting is said to be taking place 
all along the line, but it is of a rather desul- 
tory character, aimed largely at wearying 
the French troops. A squadron of Spanish 
war ’planes has left Madrid for the front 
under command of the Infante Don AL- 
FONSO, first cousin of the King, and a 
captain in the Spanish army. 


Britain 
Objects 


The security question in Europe is still 
awaiting Germany’s reply to the French 
note. And the German Cabinet seems to 
be deadlocked over the extent to which 
modifications of their orig- 
inal note of February 9 
should be allowed. Indications point to a 
decision within a few days which will 
reiterate Germany’s readiness to become a 
party to a security compact only if it 
insures her equality of rights and ex- 
emption from entanglements with her 
neighbors. 

Bernarp M. Barucu, chairman of the 
War Industries Board at Washington 
during the World War, has given $250,000 
to the Walter Hines Page School of In- 
ternational Relations at John Hopkins 
University to be used in an investigation 
of war-time profiteering. Mr. Barucu 
believes that there is a possibility of wars 
being prevented to some extent by “tak- 
ing the profits out of war.” The announce- 
ment of Mr. Barucu’s gift came from 
Owen D. Younc, former Agent General 
for Reparations in-Germany and now 
chairman of the Page School’s board of 
trustees. The investigation which the 
gift makes possible will be carried out, not 
only in this country, but in Europe and 
Asia as well, aiming at a full survey of the 
part which potential profits play in 
fomenting wars. The Page School hopes 
to “diagnose the diseases that destroy 
world peace.” It will seek by study to 
find the germs of war and isolate them so 
that bodies may be set up to combat 
them. War profits of industry, thought to 
be subversive of peace movements, will 
furnish only part of the huge field of in- 
vestigation covered by the school. No 
definite announcement has been forth- 
coming from the trustees as to when the 
school will commence operations. 


Security 





(United) 





At one of the busiest corners in the world, Nanking and Thibet Roads, Shanghai, China 
Municipal volunteers disperse rioters by a judicious use of the fire hose 
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Conquering the Earth- 
quake Crisis 
(Continued from page 96) 


tend, a few mouths to feed; but the total 
loss would be but a fraction of what it 
would have been had the quake caught 
the city entirely unprepared. 

Precisely because the military stand 
trained and ready, immune to panic and 
disciplined to move at command, martial 
law is usually declared in the stricken area. 
Lacking anything better, that is an ex- 
cellent beginning: good policing is a first 
need in every catastrophe. But an earth- 
quake disaster calls for more than soldiers; 
it calls no less loudly for doctors, nurses, 
engineers, scientists, industrialists, execu- 
tives, food and fuel providers, transporta- 
tion experts, financiers—for all the 
specialized talents which, working to- 
gether, keep our complex urban existence 
moving. Any great city holds more men 
of that sort than the Army has in its entire 
personnel, and the Army’s engineering 
and medical forces are too widely scattered 
to permit their concentration at need. All 
that military law can do, practically, for a 
stricken city is to give local authority a 
breathing spell in which to organize itself. 


NE indirect effect of a close commu- 

nity organization would be a height- 
ened sense of citizen responsibility and 
effectiveness. Literally, thousands of citi- 
zens would have work for the common 
good cut out for them; the realization of 
common danger and common duties would 
breed a broad social solidarity which 
would leave its impress indelibly on the 
city’s ordinary life. 

The first step in the campaign against 
earthquake hazard is, obviously, the 
survey. Until the community and the 
individuals who make up the community 
know its liabilities and assets in terms 
of earthquake hazard they cannot lay 
out an intelligent campaign to reduce 
earthquake losses. The survey is a task 
for experts, involving geology, geography, 
engineering, medicine, economics, and 
sociology. Specialists must gather the 
data to be studied by minds capable of 
deducing therefrom the knowledge which 
underlies all workable plans of loss pre- 
vention and emergency relief. Financing 
such studies through our whole national 
development has never been a matter of 
public finance. Preventive work on earth- 
quake hazard will have to start through 
the generosity of individuals. 


HAT is the American way — private 

means prepares the seed bed, sows the 
seed, and harvests the first crops while 
the taxpayers and politicians look on 
critically. Later, if enough taxpayers are 
sold on. the effort, the work gets a place 
in the public budget. But pioneer work 





always comes through the codperation 
of the scientist, the teacher, and the pri- 
vate citizen who give from their sense of 
moral responsibility. Though the very 
thought of meeting earthquake hazard 
in a comprehensive, organized way is 
almost startling in its novelty, enough 
research already has gone into it to make 
it evident that here is one of the important 
preventive movements of the future in 
which progress has been made comparable 
to that achieved by preventive medicine 
in the past thirty years. Organized so- 
ciety is on the point of setting about 
the big business of conquering those 
crises which Nature, from her mysterious 
depths, flings in the path of man. Frail 
and well-nigh powerless by himself, in 
association with others he becomes part 
of an indestructible Colossus facing all 
the varied chances of the physical uni- 
verse, secure in his faith that through the 
courageous use of organized knowledge his 
civilization can be preserved against even 
the most cataclysmic of upheavals. 
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Guard Against 
Fraud 


EFORE investing your surplus funds, 

take the precaution against loss by seek- 
ing the expert and conservative advice o 
your local or investment banker who will 
gladly serve you. 


Eliminate the Risk 
In Investments 


For after all good investment opportunities 
predominate. Caution, Care, Investigation 
will reveal safe and profitable channels for 
your surplus funds. 


The Financial Article that appears 

in the August issue of Harper’s 

Magazine will help solve your 
investment problems. 


Form the habit of reading the financial article 
in every issue. You will find them profitable. 
All advertisements carefully censored. 
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MANUSCRIPT 


suitable for CLOTH BOUND BOOK 
— agen ne. ne in 

-1 style, royalty basis, if acce Py 
MUST be forwarded COMPLETE to wan 
rant examination. RoxspurcH PUBLISHING 
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WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 
& MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


A Dividend of two pes, 
COMMON STOCK of this Company, for the quarter 
ending June 30, 1925, will be paid duly 31, 1925, to 
stockholders of record as of June 30, 1925. 

H. F. BAETZ, Treasurer. 
New York, June 20, 1925. 
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THE CARUS 
MATHEMATICAL MONOGRAPHS 


Established by Mary Hegeler Carus 


The Mathematical Association of Amer- 
ica announces that the first Carus 
Monograph is ready. It is entitled 


THE CALCULUS OF VARIATIONS. 


By Professor Gitpert Ames Buss, of 
the Chicago University 

It is intended for readers who have not 

specialized beyond the calculus. It is 

a book of 190 pages, and contains 45 

wax engravings. Bound in cloth. 

Price $2.00. 


Other Leading Mathematical Books 
on the Open Court List 


PROJECTIVE VECTOR ALGEBRA. 


By L. Siserstern (Lecturer in 
Mathematical Physics, University 
of Rome). Pp. 78. Cloth, $1.75. 

An algebra of vectors based upon the 

axioms of order and of congruence. 


A FIRST COURSE IN STATISTICS. 


By D. Carapoc Jones (formerly 
Lecturer in Mathematics, Durham 
University). Pp. 268. Cloth, $3.75. 


The constancy of great numbers is one 
of the fundamental principles of the 
theory of statistics. 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON DIFFEREN- 
TIAL EQUATIONS AND THEIR 
APPLICATIONS. 


By H. T. H. Praceio, M.A., Professor 
of Mathematics, University College, 
Nottingham. Pp. 242. $3.50. 


An account of differential equations, 
by means of many problems in algebra, 
geometry, ‘mechanics, physics and 
chemistry. 


ELEMENTARY VECTOR ANALYSIS WITH 
APPLICATION TO GEOMETRY AND PHYSICS. 


By C. E.. WeatHersurn, Ormond 
College, University of Melbourne. 
Pages, 184. Cloth, $3.50. 

Vector analysis is intended essentially 

for three-dimensional calculations, and 

its greatest service is rendered in the 
domains of mechanics and mathema- 
tical physics. 


WEATHERBURN’S ADVANCED 
ANALYSIS. 
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Cloth, $3.50. 


The first four chapters of the prdgt 
volume contain all the advanced /yec- 
tor analysis that is ordinarily req jired. 
The remaining portion of the/’book 
dealing with applications of the above 
theory, forms a fairly complete in- 
troduction to Mathematical Physics, 
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PUTTING TEETH INTO THE VOLSTEAD ACT 
By Robert B. Smith 


$30,000,000 cleaned up 2 per cent of the Prohibition vio- 
lations. How much more will the country stand? 











DON BARTOLOMEO — A serial in four installments 
By Jaime de Angulo 

A story of Indian life in southern California before the 

American occupation; the most extraordinary story in 

its newness, charm, and strange, unique quality that we 

have ever read. ; 












THE INDEPENDENT THEATRES OF ENGLAND 
By Constance D’Arcy Mackay 


The dominance of English drama and why. 


PROFESSOR KILLERS 
Motors and radio perform a major operation on “rural 
isolation.” 









By Walter Burr 











THREE ARTICLES ON ANTIQUES By Robert M. Field 


1. Things Antique 
2. Rendering Unto Cesar 
3. Shylocks and Sherlocks 














Save yourself trouble and expense These articles, and many others equally interesting, 
by using this coupon, will appear in the next few weeks. 
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